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PROBLEMS POSED BY BRITISH 
TV 


e BERNARD T. SMYTH 


HE priest who watches British TV digne, attente ac devote will 

have many hours that are boring but some moments that are 
immensely interesting. For him, as for the well-instructed 
; {lay Catholic, none are more interesting than those where articulate, 
e intelligent non-Catholics or non-Christians speak, preferably off 
efthe cuff and therefore off their guard, either about the Catholic 
¢ (Church or about problems of special interest to Catholicism. Such 
omments are illuminating. They give us some idea how the Catholic 
hurch appears to intelligent outsiders. And they let us see with 
hat comprehension or lack of comprehension, such TV speakers 
pproach Catholicism. 

This article proposes to examine a few such comments made by 
eading BBC! personalities. It does not aim at being comprehensive, 
or its author allows many irrelevancies to interfere with his TV 
nd has seen only a minute fraction of the programmes relevant 
o such a survey. Secondly, it is written entirely from memories 
pread over three years and memory is not always reliable as to 
xactly who said exactly what. Still, while there may be inaccuracies 
f detail, I hope, confidently, that there will not be anything more. 
A year or two ago a distinguished TV personality was interviewing 
lady. She mentioned Joan of Arc and the interviewer’s reaction 
as immediate and emphatic. He said Joan was a schizophrenic; 
‘and said it with an assurance suggesting strongly that no intelligent 
rson could disagree. The lady, who did not appear to be a Catholic, 
ildly disagreed. Whereupon the interviewer repeated dogmatically 
hat Joan was certainly a schizophrenic. The lady, quite unimpressed, 
imply said: ‘‘Well, we can all have our own opinions about that, 
n’t we?” and the interviewer passed on to something else. 

This particular TV personality has, as far as I know, no special 

ompetence in the diagnosis of mental illness. Nevertheless he was 

tepared to assert, with considerable dogmatism, that an extra- 
tdinary woman, who lived five hundred years ago, suffered from 

ental derangement. The first thing that strikes one is that such a 

‘Statement is highly unscientific. Experts are very slow to declare 


h 1. The author has seen so little of non-BBC TV that he does not comment 


it, He has no reason to think it very different. 
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a person mentally diseased without having had a chance to examine 
him closely and, preferably, over some time. But this man was 
prepared to jump in where experts fear to tread. This assurance 
was in marked contrast with the caution usually so admirable in 
the consultant psychiatrist who presides over Lifeline. That sort of 
situation, where the amateur dabbler speaks with a certainty foreign 
to the real scientist is, I fear, a commonplace on all mass media, It 


is something to which we priests should be alive and about which 
we might well warn our people. To the real scientist, speaking on| 
his own subject, we must listen with vast respect, without, however, 
forgetting two things. The first is that scientists, being human, can 
have their prejudices, not necessarily based on expert knowledge; 
the second is that they have been wrong before and will, no doubt, 
often be wrong again. To the amateur, who undertakes to speak in 
the name of science, we need not listen with any particular respect at 
all 


This confident diagnosis of Joan raises another issue which 
concerns not just this interviewer, but a whole tribe, of whom he 
may stand as the representative. Everything about him during the 
Joan interlude gave the impression that he was blandly unaware of 
any other serious approach to the problem of Joan. This is curious, 


One is not surprised that he rejected the normal Catholic view of 
Joan but it is surprising to find an intelligent, well-educated man so} 
oblivious of the Catholic view that he will not even pay it the 
courtesy of serious mention. For most of the time since Joan died 
a vast and cultivated segment of the human race has felt that this 
incredible girl-soldier can best be explained by accepting that she 
was a chosen instrument of God, given special powers because of a 
special mission. Before a conviction so vast and so enduring, one 
would expect a little diffidence and hesitation. But no, we are treated 
to a grandiloquent word from modern psychology and that is 
supposed to explain everything! 

Instead of Joan, take the century-filling reality of the Catholic 
Church and we find only too often that itis treated with the same 
frivolity. Our complaint is not that such critics reject the Catholic 
case. They do not appear to be even aware of it. They give the 
impression that they move around happily enough in a familiar 
but limited world of assumptions—scientism, evolution, the 
cataclysmic nature of the most novel scientific hypothesis—which 
inhibit intellectual curiosity about a fact so huge as what twenty 
centuries of Christians have believed and why. They make us think 
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n¢ | of men who live in the cellar of a castle and who, for reasons which 
48! to them seem adequate, refuse to accept that the rest of the castle is 
% | there; refuse even seriously to explore whether it is there. Since they 
0 | cling so assiduously to their cellar, they may very well be more exact 
of in their knowledge of the cellar than those who roam all over the 
A) castle. But they are not really in much of a position to discuss the 
turrets or the splendour of the view from the roof. Such men live 
h in a different world from ourselves; to us it seems a dwarfed and 
"| shrunken world. Again Joan is a good example. She should, poor 
T;) girl, have been in a mental home but because there was nobody 
| around to diagnose her properly, her shining figure fills a whole page 
of history. 
4} It reminds me of what was probably the most boring three hours 
i! | have ever spent in a theatre. It was in New York and the play was 
at) The Lark, Jean Anouilh’s famous interpretation of Joan. Again I 
, ) speak from memory but Anouilh’s Joan, brilliantly played by Julie 
h Harris, was a clever, designing minx, shrewd enough to give the 
«| Dauphin good advice and persuasive enough to make him take it. 
| As in the interview Joan had dwindled to a size altogether too 
f negligible for her achievements. It was rather like trying to explain 
*} Hiroshima or Nagasaki in terms of firecrackers. Which could be 
: rather boring to anybody who happened to know about the atomic 
bomb. 
i Still, no doubt, such men prefer their shrunken Joan in their 
d shrunken world to the wide intellectual spaces of traditional 
' Christianity. They might well retort that they prefer a real world, 
¢) however drab, to an imaginary world, however exhilirating; prefer 
4} hovels on the earth to castles in the air. Now this, however much 
we may disagree with it, is a very understandable intellectual 
"| position. But it raises the question whether such people can at all 
*\ evaluate a Catholic event or personality or a Catholic work of art. 
A concrete case will bring out more clearly what I mean. I saw, 
| again in New York, Frank Carney’s play, The Righteous are Bold, 
‘| which tells the story of an Irish girl who goes to England, dabbles 
‘in occult practices, becomes possessed by the devil and then returns 
! to her humble Irish home. It is there that the play takes place and 
| much of its dramatic power comes from the unfolding of the 
‘| possession story against the background of the simple faith of an 
1) Irish cabin. A leading critic in (1 think) the NEW YORK TIMES threw 
!/ up his hands ia horror: “What a ridiculous theme (I paraphrase 
‘| from memory) for a young Irish playwright”. Quite clearly he did 
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not believe in diabolical possession and could not conceive t 
others might. We can understand his reaction better if we imagi 
ourselves confronted with a play which asks us to accept fairies as 
fact rather than a fantasy. That effort most of us would find i 
possible. The critic who wrote so disparagingly in the New Yor 
paper was, I suggest, mentally unequipped to assess a play with 
Christian theme. To him diabolic possession was not only unr 
but unimaginable and naturally he resented the strain placed on hi 
credulity. This inability to take Catholicism seriously is widespr 
among critics, writers and speakers. It does not particularly equi 
them for talking sense about things Catholic. 

Some months ago Malcolm Muggeridge, who has given so muc 
pleasure to viewers, appeared on a programme with Archbish 
Heenan of Liverpool. Malcolm Muggeridge was to put the 
of the post-Christian man, disgusted with the aimless inanity of th 
age and hungering for a faith which he cannot find. Archbish 
Heenan was to give the Christian answer. 

Malcolm Muggeridge spoke with moving sincerity of the spirit 
hunger of men like himself. At one point he assured the archbish 
and millions of viewers that he, and many like him, had, in thei 
“own modest way’’, adequately investigated the Christian claims 
Before very long, however, it was clear to any intelligent Catholit 
that Mr. Muggeridge’s investigations must indeed have bee 
exceedingly modest. For he went on to say that men of his tem 
found it quite impossible to believe in such things as the Incarnatio 
and the Virgin Birth. 

Well! Suppose Malcolm Muggeridge were discussing disar 
ment instead of Christianity. Suppose he were to say that the natio 
must immediately tackle the urgent problems of nuclear bombs an 
Enfield rifles. We would feel, I think, that if he were not bein 
frivolous, he really did not have a very adequate acknowledge of his 
subject. His mention, in the same breath, of nuclear bombs an 
Enfield rifles would reveal him as really unfitted to discuss di 
armament intelligently at all. 

His statement of his inability to believe in such wonders as t 
Incarnation and the Virgin Birth left one viewer, at any rat 
similarly aghast. The birth of a child from a virgin without th 
co-operation of the male element from without—parthenogenesis,? a 

2. To Catholics, of course, Our Lady’s Virginity means more than this 
and includes the concepts of virginity at and after Our Lord’s birth. But | 


assume, perhaps unjustly, that Mr. Muggeridge is not concerned with suc 
subtleties. At any rate, it makes little difference to the argument. 
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it is technically called—would, of course, be a departure from the 
normal physical order but a departure which, nowadays, science 
is quite prepared to contemplate as possible inside the operation of 
natural causes. Even if science is wrong and the birth of a child 
from a virgin is physically impossible, such an event would remain 
simply something inexplicable by natural causes, of the same order 
as for instance many Lourdes cures. 

The Incarnation means that a man who lived and died two 
thousand years ago was also God. This is a staggering concept, 
fit to set any human mind reeling. To place it, even in a passing 
phrase, on the same plane as a virgin birth is, I suggest, to show 
oneself painfully unaware of the proportions of Catholicism and 
hardly competent to discuss the subject at all. One will be more 
impressed by a rejection of Christian claims when it is accompanied 
by evidence of understanding them more thoroughly. 

Sir Julian Huxley was asked during a recent Brains Trust what he 
considered the most urgent and important scientific discovery that 
could be made. After a short pause he gave his answer: the discovery 
of a cheap and effective contraceptive. Think for a moment of the 
obvious consequences, specially for the unmarried; think too what 
it would do to fidelity to marriage vows. Obviously it would make 
possible and easy a maximum of lust with a minimum of life. One 
can think of nobler aims for science. 

Even on the sort of premises to which Sir Julian subscribes, this 
was an extraordinary statement. Modern scientists regard the human 
being and particularly the human brain, as the crowning glory of 
aeons of evolution. Very many of them, rejecting God, consider the 
human brain the most wonderful thing there is. And yet, for Sir 
Julian Huxley, the most urgent immediate concern of science is to 
find a way to stop these masterpieces coming into existence! I know, 
of course, something of the background to his answer, his very 
proper concern that human beings should, when they come to exist, 
have enough to eat. But surely this is topsy turvy thinking. Suppose 
we had a Mozart among us, turning out superb concertos and 
symphonies at such a rate that there was a problem of keeping him 
supplied with paper. Should we try to supply more paper or should 
we tie up Mozart? Sir Julian votes, apparently, for strangling Mozart. 
Most of us will think it more reasonable to concentrate on providing 
more paper, in other words, on providing more food. 

Speaking on contraceptives reminds me of another recent pro- 
gramme—Panorama, I think—which featured a lady who spoke on 
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behalf of the Family Planning Association and also a Catholic priest, 
Towards the end of the item, the lady told the priest, apparently 
with the conviction that she was making a telling point, that numbers 
of Catholic women were coming to Family Planning Clinics for 
advice and help. 

The extraordinary thing is that this good lady should expect us 
to be surprised. In our churches all over the world we erect con- 
fessionals, surely some testimony to a suspicion that Catholics 


commit sin. At every Mass priest and people proclaim that they/| 


have sinned exceedingly in thought, word and deed. We all but get 
up on the housetops, among the television aerials, to announce that 
we are sinners. And then this lady expects us to be bowled over by 
her revelation that some Catholic women commit a particular kind 
of sin. I hope I shall be forgiven the slang if I reply briefly to her: 
“You're telling us!” 

Dr. Bronowski is one of the familiar figures of Brains Trust. Some 
months ago, discussing I forget what topic, he was emphasising the 
fluidity of modern thought and contrasting it with the rigidity of 
other periods. In this context he mentioned Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
I cannot quote verbatim what he said but roughly it was this. Saint 
Thomas sought to freeze thought for ever in the moulds in which 
he cast it and therefore must be regarded as the antithesis of all that 
is bold, daring and free in intellectual endeavour. 

What an amazing image of the Doctor Angelicus! I claim no more 
knowledge of Saint Thomas Aquinas than any other ordinary 
priest-in-the-street. But I should have thought it almost impossible 
to know anything about him and yet fail to be aware that he was, 
inside the pattern of his age, 4 revolutionary thinker who stamped a 
whole system of thought with the vigour of his intellect and im- 
pregnated it with his new Aristotelian approach. His doctrines were 
considered highly dangerous by most of his confréres at the university 
of Paris and towards the end of his life he became a storm centre of 
controversy. Within a few years of his death, much of his teaching 
was condemned by the Archbishop of Paris and the Bishop of 
London. And yet this is the man who according to Dr. Bronowski 
is the archenemy of new ideas and the eternal patron saint of 
conformity. It seems to me that Dr. Bronowski could, with much 
more justice than Saint Thomas Aquinas, lay claim to the role of 
patron of conformity. I know nothing of him apart from his 
occasional appearances on Brains Trust. But, to judge from these, 
he conforms carefully and quite tamely to the scientific spirit of his 
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j age and class. One does not associate him with ideas so startling, 
original or, to his scientific confréres, unorthodox, that his fellow- 
scientists are likely to turn on him in furious disagreement. In a 
word, he appears a dutiful child of his age, not a soaring inde- 
pendent spirit like Thomas of Aquin. 

But if one is left astonished at Dr. Bronowski’s statement, one 
can nevertheless guess at the mentality behind it. Thomas Aquinas 
(so the reasoning appears to run) accepted Catholicism as perman- 
_ ently true; therefore he was opposed to freedom of thought. Now, 
it is obvious that a serious philosophical or theological view of man 
and life can no more be true in the thirteenth century and false in 
the twentieth than it can be true in the morning and false in the 
afternoon. In that sense Saint Thomas Aquinas was the enemy of 
freedom of thought and so is Professor Bronowski. Just what his 
ultimate views are I am not too clear but I think I can fairly attribute 
to him the view that Catholicism is untrue. Professor Bronowski 
would, I imagine, hold with some fervour that it was untrue in the 
thirteenth century, is untrue in the twentieth and will be untrue in 
the fiftieth. Saint Thomas would hold it true in all three centuries 
and the charge against him emerges simply as a charge that he 
disagrees with Professor Bronowski. The charge practically implies 
that, if men are free to think, they will come to the view of Dr. 
Bronowski. But surely if we are freethinkers we must be free, if our 
minds so guide us, to think with Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

I have looked at just a few typical comments by non-Catholics on 
matters of special concern to us. Comment is sometimes more 
vicious or offensive as when Lord Russell (Bertrand) referred to the 
Pope as (I think I quote him accurately) “‘officially a celibate’’. 
Sometimes it is more friendly and comprehending. But the average 
is somewhere near the examples cited; and I think it can be summed 


up as half agnosticism, half neo-paganism. This same philosophy 
of life, explicit on the lips of such men as we have been considering, 


| is implicit in many other programmes. As often as not it pervades 


plays, films, discussions, and if British TV has a prevailing intellectual 
atmosphere, this is it. 

I do not want to exaggerate or to present British TV as uniformly 
dangerous. There are, as we all know, many splendid Catholic 
programmes which we can only envy and gratefully hope to imitate. 
There are non-Catholic Christian programmes which bring home to 
us with what sincerity and devotion, sometimes with what heroism, 
our Protestant neighbours live their beliefs. There are lots of 
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programmes which, while without any particular religious implica. 
tions, are warmly human and entirely wholesome. Inevitably and 
quite rightly there is much that is trivial. And we must never criticise 
British TV without remembering that we are in a sense like people 
looking across the fence at a football match, peering but not paying, 
Further, let us remember that the most anti-Catholic speaker or 
programme comes into our homes, not by force or by chance, but; 
by cordial invitation. 

And yet, when all this is said, it remains true that the paganism 
is very often there, sometimes open, sometimes wrapped up in a 
plot or a play. It is dripping steadily on our Catholic home; on 
adolescent and impressionable minds as well as on those of us 
more set in our convictions. It is found on the lips of acute, successful, 
persuasive men and shares in the glamour of their accomplishments, 
Now there are two mistakes that can be made about a drip froma 
roof and the first is to get too excited about it as if the drip were the 
end of the roof. The second mistake is to do nothing about it at all. 
Everybody knows what an ignored drip can do to a house over the 
years. If we ignore this steady drip of paganism, or pretend it isn’t 
there, we shall do so at our peril. Hiding one’s head in the sand is 
always a dangerous hobby. It is particularly dangerous when there 
is no longer any sand. 

But, as the French say, what to do? In the end, I suppose, the only 
adequate answer to the infiltration of paganism through this and 
other channels is an even fuller Christian education for our Catholic 
youth. But that cannot be achieved, or even planned, in a day and 
one looks around for more hasty stop-gap solutions. Our Irish 
Television service immediately comes to mind and it has, of course, 
an enormous contribution to make merely by being what it should 
be. But I should be sorry to see it give very much of its religious 
energy, so to speak, to a task so negative, however important, as 
that of making retorts, across the Irish Sea, to the paganism of 
English television. It has more constructive jobs to do. And, if not 
Irish TV, then what? 

The immediate job, I suggest, is to study the drip more carefully. 
If we knew more fully what is being said and by whom, we could 
tackle more intelligently the task of providing an antidote. But how 
are we to know in any comprehensive sort of way? If there were a few 
people with the heroic virtue required to watch all British TV 
programmes that would solve the problem as well as presenting us 
with something remarkably like final perseverance. But we mus! 
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look for practical solutions. Already we have a number of TV 
critics in this country, one or two of them, at least, looking at the 
medium from a Catholic point of view. These must do a great 
deal of obdurate viewing, particularly of the programmes on which 
the neo-paganism is likely to become explicit. I wonder if such 
critics could keep an eye on the drip and take a note of how, when 
and whence it falls? If they could, it would be a big step forward. 

And the next step? Perhaps the notes on a month’s viewing could 
be submitted to some competent Catholic writer for comment on 
the issues raised. Just where he could make that comment is 
another question. Perhaps one of our national dailies might consider 
a monthly (or so) article with some such title as ““TV on Catholicism’’. 
If not, we should look for a Catholic weekly with a large circulation. 
Circulation is important. The antidote must aim at reaching into 
at least as many homes as the poison. For this particular job, the 
newspaper has certain advantages over the TV screen. It has more 
elbow room than the crowded minutes of television. And I feel 
quite certain that such articles would be widely read by viewers. 
Personally I find that I read reviews of films or TV programmes only 
if I happen to have seen them. I imagine many other people do the 
same. That is one possible form of approach. There are several 
others. 

One last point. I have been suggesting that the neo-paganism of 
British TV is a menace to our Catholic fabric. It is not the only 
menace. It is not the greatest. But it is a real menace and one about 
which we should be doing something. Just what we should be doing 
will be decided by wiser heads than mine. But, whatever we do, I feel 
we should look on this challenge to our Catholic life as being also 
an opportunity. One third of our children will, it appears, continue 
to go abroad and live their lives close to neo-paganism. The rest 
will stay in an Ireland which, inevitably, will become increasingly 
exposed to the inroads of the same paganism. Both those who go 
and those who stay will be better Catholics for knowing as much as 
we can teach them about the answers to attacks on our Faith. That 
is the opportunity which British TV almost forces upon us. Like all 
opportunities, we can throw it away. 

BERNARD T. SMYTH 


Saint Columban’s, Navan 
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VIEWS ABOUT THE IRISH 


DENIS MEEHAN 


HE winds of Irish controversy, or discontent, blow faintly 
about one’s ears even in California. Someone writes the usual 
sort of exasperated article in one journal or another; you 

meet a rather disgruntled business executive who has been com- 
muting between New York and Shannon negotiating about a factory; 
there’s another Irish arrival or a disagreeable item of home news, 
Anything is sufficient to touch off the discussions, the aimless flailing 
and the questions de longue haleine. Such sessions are to be antici- 
pated I daresay in Irish-American circles and become routine; but 
in my experience they are by no means confined to such circles, and 
one derives grains of comfort perhaps from the interest that Irish 
ups and downs seem capable of arousing. Because for an Irishman, 
long sucked dry of solutions or even opinions by wearisome 
repetition at home and abroad, the really worthwhile angle in such 
situations is the attitude taken by others and why they think as they 
do. Seeing ourselves as others see us does not necessarily help a 
great deal of course, or help at all, but it can be interesting. 


THE GREAT MIXING 


This sort of analysis and discussion is sharpened up nowadays 
naturally by the feeling, which seems quite ubiquitous, that peoples 
are on the verge of the great mixing. For instance on a voyage to 
and from Ireland last summer, taking in England a bit and Canada 
and motoring across a large area of the States, west and midwest, it 
was remarkable how stray conversations, at widely varying levels, 
kept coming round to this topic. The preoccupation is symptomatic 
and with it seems to go a widespread impatience with governments, 
officialdom, custom barriers, or any sort of machinery for keeping 
people apart. Eisenhower last year in his televised conversation with 
Macmillan made a remark that touched the quick. An obvious 
enough remark indeed but particularly exact in its phrasing: “I 
think the peoples of the world want freedom and that it’s high time 
governments got out of the way and gave it to them”’. 

The whole American state has given peoples a good preliminary 
canter at the great mixing and I suppose all Europeans who broach 
the American scene tend to survey, anxiously enough, the quality 
of the various contributions. Certainly we Irish do and we are often 
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criticised for being defensive or boastful or downright tiresome on 
the whole issue. Nevertheless one dominant impression here which 
is always being reinforced as one looks and listens is that the Irish 
contribution in the total amalgam is considered necessary and 
important and would be very much missed. This too in spite of the 
fact that there are very few illusions among people of perception 
about our shortcomings or about the current malaise and crisis. 
Indeed, at this comfortable distance, there is often a hardy acceptance 
of the grimmer possibilities that one is reluctant to face in Ireland, 
the possible collapse say of the whole independent state, the dis- 
appearance through inanition of the race and so on. The Vanishing 
Irish has been much read and suchlike estimates. Yet no observant 
person in the American scene can fail to be struck by the peculiar 
tenacity, through all sorts of interminglings, of the Irish physical 
type. So far from dwindling or vanishing, the strain, when crossed 
with others, seems a very tough and enduring one. If the Irish at 
home are not reproducing themselves, observers are readily con- 
vinced that the Irish abroad very much are. 

In the conjectures about one world it is the impact of these latter 
that is most often under consideration; and some, accustomed to 
thinking in mass terms, will brush aside as irrelevant all matters 
concerning the homeland. Indeed the biggest change in perspective 
for an Irishman (a very obvious one, I suppose, but nevertheless 
rather impossible to visualise if you stay in Ireland all the time) is 
set up by the very size of the current Irish diaspora. In cold, physical 
terms the four millions or less at home dwindle alarmingly when 
set over against the colossal Irish populations of east American 
cities, or those of English manufacturing towns for that matter. One 
thinks of the Jewish dispersion in the Roman world. True, these 
large outside populations have in fact changed nationality, or made 
some gesture at changing it; but they continue to be regarded by 
others as Irish, exhibiting Irish characteristics, Irish talents and 
Irish frailties. They themselves are naturally the most vocal and the 
most opinionated on all matters concerning the Irish at home. 


OUTSIDERS 


Outsiders view us from a great variety of angles of course, 
according to the direction of their own thinking at any particular 
moment: and they canvass a great many aspects of the Irish thing, 
réligion, culture, politics, history, economics, as the occasion arises. 
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What is fairly remarkable however and what concerns us here, is 
that fact that the estimate of the Irish person, or race, or way, that 
emerges remains so constant. Priests, for instance, and Catholics 
generally, will have a great deal to say about the Irish Church and 
Irish Catholicism; Irish Americans will speak from within, as 
members of the family, usually about economic conditions and the 
need for betterment; other ethnic strains, the non-Irish, about the 
fringes, fairies and leprechauns maybe at worst, noticeably often 
indeed about Irish literature, folklore and fantasy. Taking these 
rough groupings at random, one can try to demonstrate the elements 
of unanimity on the point at issue—the pattern to which the Irish 
type is expected to conform. Salvador de Madariaga once described 
us as “‘Spaniards who have strayed up north and been unhappy in 
that wretched climate ever since’’. Another observer here (whose 
judgment I respect) keeps saying that Irishism, or being Irish, is 
nothing real, but a state of mind. Outsiders do seem to anticipate 
a maddening tangle of complexities when they come to deal with us 
and are rather disappointed if we do not answer to expectations. 

Discussion amongst clergy and Catholics about Irish matters 
swings between enthusiasm and anxiety. The relics of the old rosy 
vision are always there, the commendation of the century-old 
missionary contribution of Irish priests and sisters; but there are 
misgivings now about the apparent deterioration. Ireland has been 
such a powerhouse in the past: families with Irish traditions have 
been such a mainstay in many American parishes. The percentage 
of Irish-born amongst American clergy is still fairly formidable and 
that number is further augmented by those of Irish or part-Irish 
blood and ancestry. The myth of the soggarth aroon, which is in 
itself only one projection of the general Irish myth, remains more 
vital and influential in America than at home. His warmth, his 
pastoral solicitude and his unpredictable ways leave a remembered 
glow everywhere. 

But on the other hand there are the misgivings. A basic and more 
general anxiety about the Church and Catholicism often brings 


conversation round to the Irish Church. What of it? Can any of the 
recent worsening in the Irish situation be laid at its door? The 
cantankerous writing of Irish liberals and malcontents seems to be 
much read in fact by American Catholics, sometimes with fury, 
always with a certain amount of alarm. People like this have very 
often visited Ireland, or have relatives there, and of course they are 
much more vocal on this side than delicacy allows them to be during | 
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IS |visits home. Puzzled and exasperated queries come one’s way, about 
at Ithe quality of Irish piety, about anticlericalism, about lapses in 
¢S England, about the possibly stuffy or repressive character of Irish 
1d {Catholic life, above all about the awful marriage rate. If only for 
aS Treasons of accuracy, it is worth while to come away and listen. 
ne | Their own general criticism stems from what might be regarded 
ne jas a typically American bias, the reverence for organisation. Why 
"1 fisn’t the Irish Church facing the realities of the situation or re- 
S¢ Igrouping to face them? The medieval diocesan and parochial 
tS | organisation takes no account of the present distribution of popula- 
sh ftion or of dwindling population. Isn’t it high time there was a 
d reparcelling of things on a realistic basis? Need we be so ridden by 
iN ‘centuries of tradition? Is opposition to change so deeply rooted and 
© fendemic that what has always been must go on, to the stage of 
IS Jabsolute collapse? Judgments like these arise naturally in an 
t€ Fenvironment where sudden and drastic changes have to be made to 
IS }meet altered conditions. In America, of course, the conditions are 
usually those of rapid and vital expansion but not invariably so. 
But the concern which gives rise to such comments always seems 
to be very friendly and there can be no doubt that in the case of 
priests anyhow a high value continues to be set on the Irish thing. 
For the clergy it means that particular brand of piety which has 
coloured indelibly American Catholicism and they often become 
dismayed at the thought of the source drying up. There is however 
a natural tendency everywhere among priests to explain the Irish 
“difference” in terms of Catholicism. This may in fact be an over- 
simplification. One is often frankly puzzled by the whole matter 
and by the varying versions of different observers. 

All seem to agree about a specific quality, about the Irish leaven 
so necessary in society because it represents a contribution none 
else can make. But then there are all the other questions. Are we 
different because we are Catholic, or because we are Celtic, or 
because our culture was a peasant culture, or because we have a 
persecution complex? Are certain characteristics tied up with the 
physical countryside in Ireland, or with the climate and do the Irish 
abroad lose them? Some talk about a healthy, barbaric quality 
shared by certain east-European strains, which consists in being 
unromanised. Certainly the temperamental similarities between 
Toats, say, and Irish, as one encounters them here, are rather 
triking. However, such conjectures and theories, fascinating as they 
jare, take one too far afield just now. A few iconoclasts will stoutly 
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maintain that all this is so much fantasy, that there’s nothing in the 
Irish that you won’t find in peasant communities anywhere. But the 
weight of unbiassed opinion allows us the honour of being unique. 
There is no one else quite like us. The compliment is double-edged, 
of course, but people usually want to be kind when they pay it. 


THE AMERICAN IRISH 


The possibility that the Irish out of Ireland are liable to change 
might be profitably considered in a study of the ‘“‘American Irish”, 
We’ve often had estimates of this group, and their failings have been 
more thoroughly canvassed than their virtues, maybe because in 
the American scene they have been for generations now a formidable 
bloc. Dislike of the Irish indeed, of which one encounters a fair 
proportion, amounts to being dislike of Irish tactics or performance 
in America. And one wonders how much benevolent feeling for 
the Irish is to be explained and measured simply by the fact that 
we’ve never been an “aggressor nation”, never constituted a threat 
to others. The attitude of the American Irish to the homeland, and 
to the Irish at home, are the matters at issue though not the attitude 
of anyone else to them. 

It is daring I suppose to generalise about this attitude but one has 
to try. Any Irishman naturally in America will fall a good deal into 
the hands of the American Irish and as one meets them the mood 
conveyed is one of varying degrees of exasperation. Citizens of 
another country, they do not want to feel trapped by Irish failure 
and perhaps they yield to the patronising urge in all that they say. 
They do say a great deal. Successful people are always a bit embar- 
rassed by poor relations and do not like to see their own prestige 
imperilled by bad performance at home. So it is with the American 
Irish: Ireland’s failure is liable to injure the pretty considerable 
reputation they feel they have built up. That is not to say that the 
concern they manifest is selfish merely. On the contrary, amongst 
the Irish by extraction rather than born Irish, the measure of 
sentimental affection remains very large (often embarrassingly so as 
is well known). Furthermore, as long as the immediate cousinship 
lasted, their concern was translated into very material assistance, 
In fact the whole peasant economy of Ireland subsisted on the 
concealed subsidy of American remittances far too long maybe. 
Now when in the ordinary course that stage has passed, we’ve got 
to face the collapse of the small farm industry as an inevitable fact. 
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Why haven’t we made plans about’doing something else? Must the 
Irish people at home lie down and die just because the world has 
changed? 

Almost always there is dismay on the part of people who visit 
Ireland at the bad material standards in rural areas to which they 
are linked by ancestry—bad roads, housing, plumbing and so on. 
Again this springs from a very obvious American bias and can be 
argued away. When such travellers tell you they were “delighted 
with the people but appalled by the country” you know you are 
dealing with willing converts. But on the whole there is little sympathy 
for established Irish policies of separatism, isolation or fervid 
nationalism. Take the language revival for instance. They like the 
idea of the language (so many people here are culture conscious in 
the obvious way); but with the revival policy as maintained they 
do not side at all. The most sympathetic regard it as amazingly 
quixotic; others are more scathing in their rejection. The extent to 
which people have grown touchy in this regard suggests indeed that 
recent arrivals from Ireland have been spreading misgiving. It is 
just another example of our disregard for the practicalities of a 
situation and the whole Irish experience in America is urged as the 
absolutely clinching argument. Was it not their ability to speak 
English which gave the lrish a long start on the other European 
immigrants and enabled them to win their present status? 

Defensiveness about their present status, of course, complicates 
all attitudes of the American Irish and it is not altogether clear what 
that status is. From the old cliché of orators for Saint Patrick’s Day 
about the world being divided into those who are Irish and those 
who wish they were, to the contempt for everything Irish which is 
still alive in some enclaves it is a far cry. There are numerous shades 
of opinion in between. A middle view would probably be that the 
Irish “‘success”” came because they were politically active at an early 
stage and because their deficiencies were supplied by other race 
strains. Apart from that they have not been distinguished from 
other races by any flair for commerce or industry: all immigrant 
populations have been relatively “‘successful’’ in America and some 
(one is told) notably more so than the Irish. Security and prestige 
appeal more than anything else to the Irish: they like white-collar 
jobs, the professions, civil service, executive posts in business, 
handling people. There is no inclination to amass wealth by 
speculating, initiating projects—no business genius. This seems to be 
a fairly widespread view in circles-least likely to be ‘biassed either 
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way and it does seem reasonable when one considers recent Irish bis 
history at home. We are not the ones to change economic defeat ” 
overnight into victory, we just are not resourceful and determined i 
enough. 

So that the main strictures of the American Irish upon the home . 
people prove a sort of boomerang. Inefficiency, carelessness, work- | 
shyness, even laziness—these derogatory terms are applied to 
Ireland more often by our kinsmen over here than by others, 
perhaps because they are members of the family. Excuses are made 
on the score of climate, to be sure, and it has never been publicly 
recognised at home how very unvital and lethargic the Irish climate 
is. Yet there really is not conclusive evidence that the Irish, without 
the support, or challenge maybe, of others, will do very much better 
in this climate. The question whether or not we are supposed to be 
congenitally unsuited for work is one which causes honest outsiders 
to hem and haw and qualify; it can arouse fierce indignation in 
the American Irishman because it touches the quick. In any case 
average Irish inefficiency in these days is certainly no greater than 
that encountered in America, the difference being that Ireland cannot 
afford it, whereas the overall American prosperity covers a multitude 
of sins. Thus one can disregard the flat denunciations of shiftlessness 
at home that are sometimes encountered amongst the American 
Irish. Only the very imperceptive accuse us of downright laziness, 
If we are work-shy and if our malaise arises from that, the fair- 
minded will agree that Irish temperament indicates the reason. We 
cannot have it both ways, they argue. Our best contribution is in the 
realm of imagination and fantasy; there is no use pretending to be 
practical, hardworking and efficient as well. 

In fact even the American Irish themselves implicitly agree with 
this estimate. The things that satisfy them at home are the whim- 
sicalities, the individualism, the “‘characters’’, the naturalness, the 
Irish difference. Their exasperation, when it is not merely natural 
pique because of the rough and ready material standards they have fy, 
to endure, arises from a feeling that the people at home seem bent §,, 
for race suicide. They don’t really want a public display to the jj,, 
world of what the Irish can do in the way of building up a prosperous 
state; at least they don’t want it to the extent of an altered Irish 
temperament, where insouciance has been supplanted by industry. 

Consequently, all in all, if one is to take into account what others } ¢ 
think about us in these days, the Irish dilemma seems to consist Cat 
in trying to reconcile some measure of the sober effort that has fp, 
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sh enabled other peoples to “‘get ahead” with preservation of the 
‘at limponderable qualities that the world seems to want from us. Ever 
ed [ince the native state came into being we have been torn in two ways. 
e have been trying to disprove the version of us put about by the 
ne British for so long: “Charming, of course, but utterly hopeless”. And 
K+ Wve have been trying to channel the turbulent energies of imagination 
nd fantasy towards one concrete objective or another, the language, 
ecovery of the north, nationalism of some kind. Significantly, the 
nly concrete impact we seem to have made upon the world at large, 
part from the impact of our imaginative writers, has been in our 
issionary Catholicism. That impact too has been most considerable 
nthe case, say, of a group like the Maynooth Mission to China 
the Columban Fathers), where the most distinctive Irish personal 
ualities have been very wisely exploited. 
The British version of course was not too terribly wrong in the 
utcome; but it had to have the self-righteous ring. They wanted 
o justify their “looking after’’ us. We have not really succeeded in 
ltering radically the beliefs of other peoples about the Irish, and 
n general they feel it would be rather a pity to have to alter them. 
gain, between the deep laid, medieval European bias about us, that 
€ are just a bit mad, and the perfervid enthusiasm of the modern 
eltophile, who thinks we have a monopoly in imagination and 
hat poetry would die without us, you have a wide range of attitudes. 
he first view has always had wide ramifications on the European 
ontinent (Irland in German gives the idea) and if you dig deep 
nough into the thinking of a continental today, you get something 
ike it. The second you will often encounter, believe it or not, in 
cademic circles; American enthusiasm for James Joyce is not 
nconnected with it. Reaction against all the current ponderosities 
f politics and sociology, especially in America, where a monstrous 
ort of sociologese constitutes so much journalistic and conver- 
ational idiom, has brought many a convert rushing into the Celtic 
fold. A century later, they are following the path of Matthew Arnold, 
lor precisely the same reasons, and his memorable Essay on Celtic 
iterature represents their feelings. 


THE NON-IRISH 


| Our final group then, the non-Irish, which very often means non- 
' atholic as well, are perhaps the most interesting in their estimates. 
They are almost always friendly, concerned, and absolutely unani- 
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mous about the particular necessity of the Irish contribution in the ( 
great mixing. Very often they do not draw a distinction between the! j 
Irish abroad and those at home, for the simple reason that they have I 
no experience of the Irish at home; but they all know about the} ; 
crisis in Ireland. They may say that we have a persecution-complex, 

that our whole psychology is slanted as a result of the struggle with} ¢ 
the British. Or they say that the struggle was too much and exhausted) ¢ 
race-energy to the point of failure of nerve and decay. They s 
to regard our trouble as psychological rather than economic ang } 
dismiss the economic problem airily enough. The brutal con} f 
temporary facts which constitute our economic straitjacket ought td e 
be evident, they say. A community which is becoming too elderly a 
too small runs against the tide in attempting the expensive busin 
of living apart just now. The very bill for the maintenance of gove: 
ment machinery, of amenities like universities, is coming to 


to begin with. Many will say, of course, that the break from 
Commonwealth was a great mistake; but then there is gene 
agreement too that the temperamental differences between bo 
peoples makes that sort of union undesirable. In all an awkw; 


make a go of it but certainly not the Irish. 
WHAT IS GOING TO HAPPEN? 


’ Yet all of these commentators would view the disappearance. pr 
the Irish thing with unqualified dismay. Even if one accepts 
ultimate demise of the Republic as an inevitable fact and th wi 
desirability of merging with some sort of larger unity, there remain eg 
the question of what is going to happen in the meantime. How art is 
the lrish going to stay alive until the day of mixing dawns? They ary ce 
ready to vote you a subsidy, if that is the solution; but they go om In 
being detached and reasonable. In purely physical terms the “a 
population cannot dwindle any further; the bottom of the curvé stz 
must come somewhere; there is literally nowhere to fall from. Oy th 
the contrary some sort of minor boom may ensue in the economi ot! 
field: American and West German industrialists will be attrac | 
in by the cheapness and geographical convenience of Ireland as 
distribution centre; such young people as are in the country 
find: pretty gainful employment by staying at home. Here “dl 
psychological factor pops: up again. A climate of change and deca, pre 
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(they readily perceive) flows over on those who remain to challenge 
the! it. If the prevailing mood is one of outgoing, the average unheroic 
ave] person will follow that. Consequently, to ensure content, you have 
the} got to make staying at home pay. 

lex} In discussing the “how” of all that, the conversation is liable to 
ith} drift back to the old matter of the Irish and work. They are bad at 
ted) the tough, practical, patient chores, you are told, but so good in 
other domains. Not inventors, researchers, or scholars particularly 
but managers of people and very definitely teachers. Someone 
facetiously suggests sacking all leaders of states and diplomats, 
employing an Irishman for each post. The idea is revealing. If 
anyone can find his way round logical opposites, reconcile the 
irreconcilable, persuade groups who hate one another to work 
together, it is supposed to be the Irishman. Despite his wide 
reputation for hot temper and fighting qualities, he is regarded as 
the one who is unusually acceptable on every side of the fence and 
consequently capable of being a binding force when all the races 
and the colours get together. 

Possibly the real explanation of all this, as we have said, is that 
the Irish have been downtrodden and fought their way back, that 
they have never shown an inclination, or had a chance, to dominate 
other peoples, that their values are the basic human ones uncorroded 
by materialism. It gives people such satisfaction to speak of us as 
poets and dreamers and fantasts in an age when these qualities have 
become splendidly irrelevant maybe but for that reason very, very 
precious. If we wanted to, we have not succeeded in creating any 
th Irish myth other than the one that was always there: Irish charm or 
he whatever you like to call it. You do encounter dislike of course, 

especially i in American circles where pretty ruthless political activity 

is bitterly remembered; but when you analyse it, you find dislike of 

certain Irish qualities unduly coarsened by the American experience. 

In an environment where adjectives like “ambitious” and 

“aggressive” have scarcely ever the pejorative sense, one can under- 

stand that the Irish had to push their modesty and gentleness into 
} the background. Yet these are some of the qualities for which the 
it others, at a deepdown level, value us. 

If one can trust impressions at all, and it is amazing how the 
identical impression arises in widely varying environments, we seem 
to be divided by outsiders into two groups: the harsh, bellicose 
he Irish and the gentler, less assertive souls. The first group can be 
aj); pretty cordially disliked, are often feared, sometimes hated. But 
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other races cannot have too much of the second. They do honestl 
think that this sort of Irishism is something unparallelled else 
where, of which the world needs a great deal. Some will try 
analyse and tell you precisely what they mean; most people don’ 
analyse at all but make it quite clear where their preferences lie 
Always it has something to do with the element of fantasy in t 
Irish make-up. The analysts are quite aware too of the strain 9 
melancholy that goes with this, the tragedy-complex, how th 
mercurial spirits carry the seed of sadness. That is why they t 

a good deal to our imaginative literature. We are back again wit 
Matthew Arnold. 

One hears a good deal here and there about anti-intellectualism 
it has often been laid at the door of Irish priests for instance 
Without going into this complicated matter, it is fair to say that 
scarcely anyone worthwhile associates it with the Irish as such 
Doctrinaire democracy tends naturally to breed anti-intellectu 
and many Irishmen of the harsh, uncompromising kind have beer 
in their ranks. On the other hand the Irish writers that are widel 
read have been so prominent at the other extreme, as liberals an( 
nonconformists, that the balance is at least redressed. 


SUMMING UP 

To sum up then, if summing up be possible, one concludes thai 
the Irish are much liked all around; that their contribution in t 
great mixing is thought to be necessary and rather irreplaceable; 
that the contribution is mainly valued as a counter-balance, bringing 
verve and panache into an otherwise ponderous mass. For 4 
multitude of reasons, historical, psychological and religious, they 
are not thought to be progressive in the commercial sense; neitherf 
are they required to be. Very few seem to believe that they are 
vanishing, or, perhaps one should say, that the survival of the Irish 
is tied to the survival of Ireland as a state. All racial differences may 
disappear in the one world that is shaping; but in the interval, as 
the races go on with the business of influencing one another, the 
Irish influence will be very palpable. The more so nowadays in an 
age when machines are going to do the work. If our morale needs 
a boost at the moment, as indeed it seems to, there is much comfort 
all round in listening to outsiders. All they seem to require from us is 
concentration on the modest objective of staying alive and they go 
on being content with our major export, people. 

DENIS MEEHAN 

Immaculate Heart College, 2021 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—VIII 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 
JOSEPH CUNNANE 


F all the sacraments Penance has the least imposing external 
ritual. This was not always so. The ancient discipline of 
public penance involved a solemn expulsion of sinners from 
the church ‘‘as Adam, the first man, was driven from paradise on 
account of his sin”. This was followed in due course by an equally 
public and solemn reconciliation of the penitents by the bishop 
and their re-admission into the church on terms of equality with 
the newly baptized—“‘there is washing with water, there is washing 
with tears”, one version of the ceremony reminded them. These 
ceremonies must have made a display which impressed both the 
penitent and the rest of the Christian community with the profound 
significance of the occasion. But the practice of private penance 
which for excellent reasons has taken the place of this earlier 
ceremonial is not calculated to create any such impression. On the 
contrary, the very safeguards that surround its administration, the 
whole apparatus of the confessional and its secrecy, might easily 
suggest to the uninitiated onlooker that this sacrament is some 
sort of backstairs transaction; while even we ourselves may at 
times be tempted to think of it as a rather distasteful piece of 
scullery work which the Church has to do on Saturday nights in 
order that her children may appear in the full glory of their member- 
ship of her worshipping body on Sunday! 
And yet, in this as in other phases of the Church’s life the dis- 
appearance of outward ceremony in no way detracts from the 


| substance of the sacred action performed. Rather, the absence of 


the external aid to appreciation and understanding makes it all the 
more imperative upon us to look ever deeper into the heart of the 
mystery which the action enshrines. For this and for the much 
more immediate reason of our constant need and use of the 
sacrament of Penance in our spiritual struggles, it is important for 
us to examine its true place in the Christian life, if we are to rise 
above the far too common attitude which regards its reception as 
a more or less unpleasant ordeal for the sinner, and for the devout 
a kind of formality which must be gone through periodically in 
order to qualify for the gaining of indulgences, or at best a part 
of their preparation for Communion. 
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THE PATTERN OF MERCY 


In reality, of course, the sacrament of Penance takes us to the 
very heart of the divine plan of salvation, and can only be appreciated 
when seen against the broad background of sacred history and of 
the inner life of the Church. Every time it is administered there is 
re-enacted for the individual soul the drama of God’s merciful 
dealings with men. The history of those dealings goes back to 
man’s first rebellion against his Creator, and on the pages of the 
story sin is written large and ugly. With God’s Chosen People the 
pattern repeats itself in an ever recurring cycle of man’s sin, God’s 
punishment, man’s repentance wrung from him by the warnings 
of God’s prophets, to be followed by God’s pardon: “Again and 
again he brought them deliverance, but ever there were fresh shifts 
to provoke him, there was fresh guilt to drag them in the dust. 
And still, when he saw their distress, when he heard their appeals 
to him, the thought of his covenant availed them; in his great 
mercy he would relent’! 

That sin of God’s People is looked at in various ways in the Old 
Testament. It is a betrayal, a breach of the covenant between God 
and His people. Or again it is the unfaithfulness of a spouse or the 
ingratitude of a child to a father. It is darkness where light ought 
to shine, it is treason against a King, opposition to the establish- 
ment of His Kingdom. But whatever the figure under which it was 
clothed, the fact is always the same: the wilful rejection of God’s 
love by His creature, which could only be atoned by the reversal 
of that perverse choice, the return to God by obedience to His law 
and the doing of penance. This is the burden of all the prophets’ 
teaching, from the stern matter-of-factness of warnings like 
Jeremias’: ‘Return ye, every one from his evil way and from your 
wicked devices: and you shall dwell in the land which the Lord 
hath given to you and your fathers for ever and ever’*—to the 
poetic appeal of Osee: “Because Israel was a child and I loved 
him ... And I was like a foster-father to Ephraim, I carried them 
in my arms: and they knew not that I healed them .. . I will love 
them freely; for my wrath is turned away from them’’.® 

All this is but the preliminary to the grand climax of God’s 
plan for sinful man, the coming of Christ the Divine Redeemer. 

1. Ps. 105:43-45. Trans. Knox. 


2. Jer. 25:5. 
3. Os. 11:1, 3; 14:5. Cf. Encyc. Haurietis Aquas, C.T.S. trans., pp. 13-14. 
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His advent is heralded by the age-old message of penance for sin, 
proclaimed with a new urgency by John the Baptist: “Do penance; 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand”.* He is pointed out to the 
crowd on the banks of Jordan as “the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world”.® Christ’s own preaching is introduced 
with the self-same theme: “Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom of God, and saying: The time is accomplished, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and believe the 
gospel”. And Jesus’ mission remains, throughout, a work of 
establishing the kingdom of God where the kingdom of Satan and 
sin had held sway. His preaching is of penance, His parables tell 
of mercy and pardon for the sinner; His miracles of healing are 
at once a direct attack on sin in its visible manifestation, sickness, 
and a divine argument and appeal to His people to accept His 
message of penance for sin. And the tragedy of His people’s 
rejection of Him is their failure to hear this message: ““Woe to thee, 
Corozain, woe to thee, Bethsaida: for if in Tyre and Sidon had 
been wrought the miracles that have been wrought in you, they 
had long ago done penance in sackcloth and ashes”’.” 


NEW ELEMENTS 


It would be a serious mistake, of course, to regard Jesus’ mission 
against sin as merely a continuation of that of the prophets; for Jesus 
is not merely prophet but divine King and Priest, the Mediator sent 
by the Father to establish a new covenant with a new People of God. 
In point of fact He introduces two new elements into the treatment of 
sin which are of considerable significance also in the Church’s con- 
tinuation of His mission in the sacrament of Penance. The first of 


these is His gentleness and kindness in the presence of sin, an 


attitude which none of the prophets of the Old Testament could 
dare to adopt. “This man, if he were a prophet, would know surely 
who and what manner of woman this is that toucheth him, that 
she is a sinner”. The remark reflects the popular idea of the 
prophet’s character: he was evidently expected to shun the sinner 
as well as denouncing sin. Even John the Baptist’s picture of the 


4, Mt. 3:2. 
5. Jn. 1:29. 

6. Mk. 1:14, 15. 
7. Mt. 11:12. 

8. Lk..7:39. 
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Redeemer had been of one who would be a ruthless punisher of 
iniquity, and it was only in the shadow of the divine presence itself 
that,he was moved to restate his message in terms which almost 
amounted to a retractation: “Behold the Lamb of God”! But 
Jesus’ kindness showed itself whenever He met a humble sinner, 
The Gospels are full of His phrases of mercy and encouragement: 
“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven ... Neither will I 
condemn thee, go now and sin no more. . . Many sins are forgiven 
her because she hath loved much ...” His attitude showed itself 
in His receiving sinners and eating with them, to the scandal of 
the self-righteous. It showed itself too in His parables. The sinner 
is portrayed under that most pathetic of figures, somebody who is 
lost—the lost sheep, the lost drachma, the forlorn and homesick 
prodigal. God not only pardons sinners, He goes out to seek them. 
More extraordinary still, He seems to prefer them to those who 
have never fallen: “I say to you that even so there shall be joy in 
heaven upon one sinner that doth penance more than upon ninety- 
nine just who need not penance”’.® 

Secondly, Jesus as the Redeemer to whom “all power is given in 
heaven and on earth’ can act and speak with authority in the 
presence of sin. His gentleness is never that of weakness or com- 
promise, but the kindness of one who is completely master. The 
prophets might denounce sin, they might try to frighten or wheedle 
God’s people into penance but, though they could promise God's 
pardon to His people on condition of sincere repentance, none of 
them could ever venture to utter the sublime words to the sinner: 
Thy sins are forgiven thee! Jesus could do so because of His con- 
sciousness at once of divine power and of the divine pity and love 
which would make Him “lay down his life for his sheep’’." It was 
this, of course, this redemptive death of the new Adam that was 
God’s final answer to sin, the victory over the prince of this world: 
“For as by the disobedience of one man many were made sinners: 
so also by the obedience of one, many were made just ...”” 
“That through death he might destroy him who had the empire 
of death, that is to say, the devil’’.1* 


9. Lk. 15:7. 
10. Mt. 28:18. 
11. Jn. 10:15. 
12. Rom. 5:19. 
13. Heb, 2:14. 
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A COMMISSION TO THE CHURCH 


We have dealt at some length with this background of the Old 
and New Testament because it was to men who were aware of 
that history of sin and who moreover had seen the divine attitude 
to sin incarnated in Jesus’ treatment of sinners, that the Lord 
entrusted His own power of binding and loosing, and more ex- 
plicitly still, after His Resurrection, the power to forgive or retain 
sins. This commission, in which is contained the institution of 
the sacrament of Penance, did not come upon the apostles as it 
might have upon a pagan group. On the other hand it must always 
be remembered that it did not convey to them the same picture 
as it does to us after the centuries of the Church’s use of it. Rather 
it came to them full of associations first with Israel’s past and then 
with Jesus’ own life and the death which they were just beginning 
to understand. He had conquered sin on the Cross; their mission 
was to continue to bring His message of penance and pardon to 
the world: “‘And he said to them: Thus it is written, and thus it 
behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead the third 
day; and that penance and the remission of sins should be preached 
in his name unto all nations, beginning at Jerusalem’’.1 

That the newly born Church was conscious that this was the 
object of its preaching is very clear from Saint Peter’s first sermon 
on Pentecost day, and the sequel to his words: ‘““Now when they 
had heard these things they had compunction in their heart, and 
said to Peter and to the rest of the apostles: What shall we do, 
men brethren? But Peter said to them: Do penance, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
your sins .. .”26 Saint Paul’s is the same approach: “Be it known 
therefore to you, men brethren, that through him forgiveness of 
sins is preached to you”’.!” 

The Church in fact was the Kingdom of God which Jesus had 
come to establish in opposition to the reign of the prince of darkness. 
And the spread of that kingdom throughout the world would 
depend at every point on the extent to which sin was banished 
from the world, in the only way that sin could be banished—by 
the virtue of that same union of divine mercy and power of which 


14. Mt. 16:17-19; ibid. 18:18; Jn. 20:21-23. 
15. Lk. 24:46, 47. 

16. Acts 2:37, 38. 

17. Ibid, 13-38. 
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Jesus had given the example in His forgiveness of sin. Two sacra- 
ments were given by Christ to His Church for achieving this purpose 
—Baptism and Penance.'* The apostolic Church thought more in 
terms of forgiveness of sin through Baptism. This was natural, 
since the outstanding feature of its mission was the conversion of 
new members and their incorporation in the New People of God 
through Baptism. But very soon the problem of those who fell into 
sin after being baptized forced itself on the attention of the 
authorities—it was in fact already an issue in Saint Paul’s time. 
Later, when confronted with the defection of members under stress 
of persecution, the Church faced the problems involved with the 
full consciousness of her power to bind and loose.!® It is not our 
purpose here to examine further how that power was exercised 
historically, or how the Church’s attitude towards the forgiveness 
of sin or her discipline in regard to it has developed in the course 
of the centuries. Rather it will be our aim briefly to try to under- 
stand the place which this sacrament of forgiveness holds in the 
life of the Church as a community and in the life of the individual 
Christian in his striving towards perfection. 


PENANCE AND THE EUCHARIST 

To consider the place of Penance in the life of the Christian 
community is to find oneself straightway brought up against the 
question of its relation with the Eucharist. And here there is some- 
times found a superficial way of thinking which is capable of having 
unfortunate consequences in the life of the ordinary Catholic. We 
hope we are not being unjust in attributing at least some of this to 
a rather crude imagery in regard to the Eucharist which is frequently 
met in spiritual writings and sermons. Starting by depicting sin as 
a form of dirt or filth, this type of writing or preaching goes on to 
describe the malice of the unworthy Communion as if it consisted 
in bringing about some kind of physical contact between the all- 
holy Eucharistic Lord and the sinful soul.2° The Confession before 
Communion then becomes a preliminary “clean-up”, which spares 

18. Three, if we include Anointing, whose purpose under certain circum- 
stances is also to remit sin. 

19. Cf. Galtier, Sin and Penance, pp. 136 ff. 

20. Lest it be thought that this style of writing is a thing of the past, the 
following phrases from among many are taken from a meditation book for 
priests published within the last few years: “to enclose the Body of Christ 
within a breast befouled by mortal sin”, “to pour It as though it were body 
waste or kitchen slops”, “fling thy clean Oblation into their impure hearts like 
sweepings into a refuse bin”, etc. etc. 
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the sacramental Christ from such an indignity. A further stage in 
this way of thinking is reached when it is regarded as a necessity 
to go to Confession before receiving Holy Communion. Priests 
nowadays are painfully aware how many really devout souls are 
prevented by this Confession bogey from the full participation in 
the Mass by sacramental Communion, which has been made so 
easy by the relaxation of the eucharistic fast. They also realise 
how delicate a task it is to wean the faithful from this way of 
thinking while being careful not to lessen in any way their respect 
either for the Holy Eucharist or for the manifold graces of the 
sacrament of Penance. 

But there is a still more serious error which we think may also 
be attributed in some measure to the same superficial view of the 
relation between Penance and Eucharist. Every missionary priest 
is too familiar with the case of the penitent who is a regular monthly 
communicant but who continues to relapse into sin without any 
appearance of an effort towards amendment of life. While making 
all due allowance for the weakness of human nature and the 
strength of temptation, is not the conclusion forced on us that in 
many such people there is a conscious or unconscious attitude of 
making a good Confession precisely and solely in order to make 
a good Communion—or rather in order to avoid making a bad one? 
Once that has been achieved—as it is for instance in the general 
monthly confraternity Communion—the effort to avoid sin ceases, 
since its motive no longer exists, the crisis is past. The whole process 
can then be repeated after another month spent in the state of sin— 
and all this without the penitent’s ever feeling that there is anything 
wrong that has not been fairly and honestly set right! 

Whether the cause we have suggested for these mistaken attitudes 
be the true one or not, it cannot be denied that the errors themselves 
are more or less widespread. Perhaps the task of combating them 
would be somewhat lightened for us if we were to rid our own 
thinking of any superficial ideas on the subject. This in turn might 
lead to some modification or shifting of emphasis in our preaching 
which would present the faithful with a more positive approach to 
Penance. 

How then are we to conceive the place of sin and Penance and its 
relation to the Eucharist in the Church’s life? With the inauguration 
of the New Testament and the conquest of sin by Christ there is 
brought into existence a new People of God, the Church, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, made up:of Christ as Head and all the 
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members of His Church. Christ stands as the Mediator of that 
new Alliance between God and His People and He has sealed it in 
His own Blood in the sacrifice of Calvary. What makes this new 
People of God different from the Chosen People of the Old Law 
is that Christ is at its head, inviolably united both with the Father 
and with the Church, offering with His members the supreme and 
perfect homage of His sacrifice of obedience to the Father. It 
follows that no amount of sin in the members can ever destroy the 
sanctity of the Church as such. The new People of God can never 
be cast off because the Alliance always remains intact in Christ, its 
Head. 

But while Christ’s union with the Father is timeless, eternal, 
His union with His Church on earth is conditioned by the limitations 
of her state. She is a Church of time and space, a Church which is 
ever renewing her membership in every generation and which is 
not yet “without spot or wrinkle’! but is in every generation of 
Christians struggling towards that perfection which already exists 
in her Head. Therefore there is need for a continual renewal of 
the union between Christ and His members, a constantly renewed 
association of the Church with His perfect act of obedience even 
unto death, His victory over sin. This is achieved by Christ in the 
sacramental re-presentation of His sacrifice by the Church in the 
Eucharist: “This chalice is the new testament in my blood: this 
do ye, as often as you shall drink, for the commemoration of me’’. 
The eucharistic sacrifice and sacrament is the bond of union uniting 
Christ with His members and the members with each other in the 
sacred community of Christ’s kingdom on earth. It is also the great 
sign of that unity, as Pius XII reminds us: ‘‘For Christ our Lord 
willed that in the Eucharistic Sacrifice this wonderful and inestimable 
union, binding us with one another and with our divine Head, 
should find a special manifestation before the eyes of the faithful’. 

Now when one who has by Baptism been incorporated in this 
sacred union sins grievously, he deliberately repudiates the terms of 
the New Covenant and dissociates himself from the supreme 
sacrifice of Christ. Though by reason of his baptismal character he 
still remains a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, he has cut himself 
off from the vivifying grace which constitutes the life and holiness 
of that Body. Therefore he also loses the right to partake of the 


21. Ephes. 5:27. 
a2. 4 Cor. 14225. 
23. Mystici Corporis (trans. Smith 81), 
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“one bread’ which is at once the source and the sign of the 
solidarity between Christ and His members. He is excluded from 
the Eucharist. 

For such a sinner Penance is provided as a remedy. By that 
sacrament he affirms his willingness to accept again the terms of 
Christ’s new covenant. He is then accepted back to the charity of 
Christ through the mediation of the Church, represented by her 
ordained minister to whom Christ has given His power of forgiving 
sin and whom the Church has deputed for the task. And this return 
of the penitent sinner to the unity of the Body of Christ is sealed 
and signified by his re-admission to the eucharistic table. He 
becomes again capable of joining fully in the perfect worship 
offered to God by the Mystical Body. 

It will be seen from this that the absolution of the sinner in the 
sacrament of Penance is not merely a private affair of the invididual 
Christian but is very much the affair of the whole community. It is 
necessary for the repentant sinner to return to God and be re-united 
with Him through the mediation of the Church. The symbolism of 
the ceremonies of public penance, which we mentioned in the 
beginning, will now be obvious. And, indeed, though there is no 
striking ceremony nowadays to convey the fact to us, our present 
discipline when ‘properly understood still reflects this true character 
of penance. It is in a sense implied in the fact of our having normally 
to go to a church and take our place publicly among the penitents 
for the reception of the sacrament. It is very forcibly impressed 
on us if we realise that the priest who absolves us can only do so by 
the authority of the bishop of the diocese, who is the head of the 
local Christian community. And it is also expressed in the sentence 
of absolution: before he absolves the penitent the confessor still 
eads him back into the community of the Church: “May Our 
‘Lord Jesus Christ absolve you, and I by His authority absolve you 
tom every bond of excommunication and interdict .. .” 

Such a view of Penance places the sacrament in its proper context 
n the worshipping life of the Church. It maintains the close con- 
ection between Penance and the Eucharist, while making it clear 
hat each has its own function in the life of grace. Penance is seen 
s deriving its efficacy from the continual renewal of the grace of 
Christ in the Church by the Eucharist. On the other hand the 
Eucharist is the completion and sealing of the pact of friendship 
which has been renewed between the sinner and Christ through 


24. 1 Cor. 10:17. 
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His Church in the sacrament of Penance. It is Penance that needs : 
the Eucharist for its perfection rather than the Eucharist that needs} , 
Penance. For Penance, being a return to the Christian community, | , 
logically leads to Communion; whereas Communion for those who} ¢ 
have not sinned grievously remains their highest exercise of worship 
and of drawing on Christ’s grace, independently of whether or not} , 
it has been preceded by Confession. For the habitual sinner Con- 
fession is no longer merely a means of avoiding a sacrilegious 
Communion, nor the state of grace a luxury to be enjoyed for an 
occasional weekend. Instead Confession and Communion are seen 
by him now as forming between them a touching drama of recon. 
ciliation which demands a genuine effort to ensure that divine love 
will not be outraged again. He can be taught to realise that in 
receiving him back to His friendship in the community of the 
Church and admitting him to His table Jesus is addressing to him 
the appeal: “Behold thou art made whole; sin no more”. The 
Confession of devotion too, with its accusation of venial sins o 
sins already pardoned, will be intelligible in a,way which wo 
be impossible in any context of “cleaning-up”. It will be realised 
that it is not necessary, since by venial sin one has not forfeited t 
right to share in the eucharistic table. And still it will be appreciated 
as the return to full friendship of one who has not indeed re 
pudiated the Covenant but has wavered in his loyalty to it; or 
renewal of his protestation of love and loyalty by one who in tht 
past has put himself outside the grace-giving communion of God’ 
People but has returned and been welcomed back. 

In other ways too this appreciation of the true relation betweel} ., 
Penance and the Eucharist can be of help. The priest, as well as th Th 
layman who uses a missal, must often be struck by the way i 
which the thought of sin persists throughout the prayers of 
Mass—right from Confiteor to Communion and after. To 
unreflecting this preoccupation with sin may seem strange, ev 
exaggerated. But if it is seen as the striving of the sacrificing co 
munity towards a greater conformity with the victimhood of i 
Head, a continuous protesting against the “‘sin of the world” a 
in particular the sin within its own body, then every Mass will 
seen as a continuation of the sentiments of Confession, ev 


fac 
Confession as a preparation for more worthy assistance at M ts 
It is unnecessary to emphasise how both Mass and Confession 2 
benefit from such a wholesome association. Unnecessary. too 4 

25. Jn. 5:14. 2 
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point out how the fuller participation of the people in the Mass, 
which it is hoped our times will see, may be expected to lead not 
only to a better understanding of the Mass itself but also to a more 
fruitful appreciation of the graces of the sacrament of Penance. 
Penance, then, is the sacrament of the reconciliation of the 
sinner within the Christian community. But it must never be for- 
gotten that while it has, like all the sacraments, a strong community 
or ecclesial aspect, it is essentially the sacrament by which an 
individual member of the Christian community is brought back 
to, and reconciled with the God whom he has offended. And before 
reconciliation can take place the Christian must repent, must 
reverse the evil choice he has made and bring his will once more 
into harmony with that of the Creator. Only then can he approach 


‘the Church to seek reconciliation through her mediation. Therefore 


the Church does not, as she is sometimes accused of doing by her 
enemies, offer a substitute for true repentance. No external rite can 
supply for the lack of true sorrow in the penitent. The sentence 
stands as firm today as it did in the days of Ezechiel or Jeremias: 
“Return ye every one from his evil ways’’; as it did in the time of 
Christ: “Except you do penance you shall ail likewise perish’’**; 
as it did when Peter and Paul laid it down for the first Christians: 
“Do penance and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of your sins’’.2” The sacrament of 
Penance employs no material substance, no matter in the ordinary 
sense, no water or oil to bring about its effects. It takes the penitent’s 
own act of returning to God and sacramentalises it. “In the 
sacrament of Penance human acts serve as matter’, says Saint 
Thomas.*% The turning away from God which sin is is a free act 
contrary to God’s law. Such an act can only be forgiven after the 


M sinner has atoned by a similarly free return to submission and 
“| Obedience to God’s law. 


THE RETURN 


The acts by which the sinner freely returns to God are, as is 
well known, contrition (implying sorrow for the past and the 
resolve to amend one’s life for the future), confession, and satis- 
faction.2® The absolution is the Church’s sentence of pardon for 


Lk. 13:5. 

27. Acts 2:38. 

28. Summa Theologica, Il, q. 84, a. 1 ad 2 um; cf. ibid. a. 2, resp. 
29. Cf. Conc. Trid. sess. xxiv, cap. 3. 
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the sinner of whose sincere conversion she is convinced, and its 
words constitute the form of the sacrament. All these elements are 
demanded by the very nature of the sacrament as a seeking of 
reconciliation with God by submission to the judicial mediation 
of Christ’s Church. 

But while we seek to put into these well-known theological 
formulae the mystery of God’s relations with a soul, we must 
beware of becoming the victims of our own poverty of language 
by allowing our attitude to the sacrament to be too much narrowed 
by our notions of purely human reconciliations or juridical processes, 
Reconciliations between men can be very grudging affairs, reached 
only after much preliminary haggling, often embittered by recrim- 
inations by one or both parties, and leaving invariably some germ 
of suspicion or distrust, some bitter lesson learned about the 
fickleness of human love. But it is characteristic of the infinite 
generosity of the “tremendous Lover” that the very act of recon- 
ciliation itself in His case is made the source of an abundance of 
grace for the soul and the means of paying homage to God. Every 
forgiveness of sin by God partakes of the nature of the Redemption, 
which was not the mere cancelling of a debt but a proof written 
in the Precious Blood of Jesus that “having loved his own who 
were in the world he loved them unto the end”.®® Surely it is the 


failure to appreciate this essential difference between divine and 
merely human forgiveness that leaves so many souls uneasy and 
scrupulous about past sins; just as it is the insight of a saint into 
this truth that inspires such sentiments as those of Saint Thérése: 
“If I had committed all possible crimes I would still have the same 


confidence, I would feel that this multitude of offences would be 


as a drop of water thrown into a fiery furnace’’.*! 

The reconciliation effected between God and the sinner in the 
sacrament of Penance, then, is much more than the patching up 
of a quarrel. It seems to partake already of some of the intimate 
communion of the Eucharist, with which it is so closely associated, 
and its various acts can in a very real sense be said to have the 
same ends that are attributed to the Eucharist in the prayer of th 
Mass: the praise and glory of God’s name, our own advantag 
and that of the whole Church.*? 

Sin, as we have said, is a free act of man contrary to God’s law, 


30. Jn. 13:1. 
31. Manuscrits autobiographiques, p. 313 n. 
32. Cf. response to the Orate fratres. 
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Though it cannot’reach God Himself in such a way as to injure 
Him, nevertheless mortal sin is a rebellion against Him, a denial 
of His sovereign rights, a refusal on the sinner’s part to accept 
God’s plan of salvation. It is moreover an injury inflicted on the 
sinner himself, against his own dignity as a creature of God destined 
for a supernatural happiness of which he wilfully deprives himself 
in pursuit of some imaginary good; and against his dignity as a 
soul purchased at the price of Christ’s Passion and Death. Thirdly, 
mortal sin is an injury inflicted on Christ’s Church, a blemish 
introduced into it, a weakness admitted into the Mystical Body by 
the presence of a dead member: “‘and if one member suffer anything, 
all the members suffer with it”. 

To this threefold disorder is opposed the healing grace of the 
sacrament of forgiveness. Contrition, its first element, is the first 
step towards the acknowledgment by the sinner of God’s rights 
and his desire to take his place again in God’s plan of salvation. 
Contrition implies not only sorrow for sin but faith and trust in 
God’s mercy.™ This brings the sinner naturally to the consideration 
of God’s love, and can arouse true charity, which when accompanied 
either explicitly or implicitly by the desire for the sacrament already 
procures the complete reconciliation of the soul with God. For the 
sinner himself also contrition is the first step back to the dignity 
of a child of God which he had lost by his sin: it is the painful 
decision of the prodigal, “I will arise and will go to my father’. 

And implicit in this decision, if it is genuine, is the desire and 
the determination of the sinner to return through the Church, to 
come back to the society of Christ’s members, to leave the husks 
of swine and take his place once more at his Father’s table and 
be “filled with bread”’.** 

Confession, though it might seem at first sight merely a necessity 
imposed by the judicial nature of the sacrament, is in reality much 
more than this. It is a real act of homage to God, an act of humility 
opposed to the pride which is the ultimate source of sin; a profession 
of faith by the sinner by the admission that he has opposed God’s 
plan for salvation. It has been remarked that the Jews regarded the 
confession of sin as a praise of God and that the demand for such 


33. 1 Cor. 12:26. 

34. Cf. Conc. Trid. sess. xiv, cap. 4. 
35. Lk. 15-18. 

36. Ibid. 17. 
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a confession is preceded by the formula “Give glory to God’’.” 
Confession is moreover instituted for the good of the sinner. As 
well as being an exercise in humility which draws upon him the 
mercy of God, it enables the confessor to assist him in his return 
to God by applying the principles of the Gospel to his particular 
needs in the instruction and admonition which he gives him. For 
the Church, confession is the recognition by the sinner of her 
position as his intermediary with Christ, a testimony to her power 
of judging and of binding and loosing. 

And lastly satisfaction endeavours to restore to God some of 
the honour of which He has been deprived by the sinner’s wrongful 
use of God’s gifts and his refusal to recognise God’s sovereign 
rights over all creatures. It benefits the penitent by helping to 
repair the weakness and tendency towards self-indulgence which 
every sin causes. And like every act of virtue of her members it 
helps to build up the Church towards the fullness of stature to 
which she is always striving. In a special way every work of satis- 
faction contributes to the good of the Church; for every penitent 
can in humility make his own the sentiments of Saint Paul: “T fill 
up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my 
flesh for his body, which is the Church”. 

It might be thought that all this is true only of that reception of 
the sacrament where there is question of mortal sin and where there 
is consequently a real reconciliation between God and the soul, a 
return of the penitent from the state of enmity with God to the state 
of grace. There is of course an essential difference between mortal 
and venial sin. There is no obligation to submit venial sin to the 
Church’s authority in order to secure its forgiveness: it may be 
remitted by various acts of virtue®® or atoned for in the fires of 
Purgatory. But once venial sin is freely submitted to the power of 
the keys, then the grace of the sacrament becomes available for the 
pardon of these lesser faults. It is not within the scope of this article 
to consider the theological question of how precisely the sacrament 
is to be conceived as acting in this case. The value of the confession 


37. Cf. Jos. 7:19 and Jn. 9:24. For an exposition of the idea of confession as 
a profession of faith see Father Lefevre,'S.J.Jin “Péché et Pénitence dans la 
Bible”, MaIson-piEu 55, pp. 13 ff. 
38. Col. 1:24. 

39. Galtier (op. cit., p. 250) mentions as particularly"effective for’this purpose 
the recitation of the act of contrition, the Lord’s Prayer and the Confiteor; the 
giving of alms in a spirit of charity, penance and detachment; the religious spirit 
accompanying the sprinkling of Holy Water, the blessing of a bishop, etc 
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of devotion in the spiritual life consists in its being a protestation 
of love and a seeking of the grace of absolution on the soul’s desire 
for further perfection of charity, as well as the sacramental graces 
needed to secure detachment from sin. The danger to which such 
confessions are open is that, there being no strong motive for 
contrition such as exists in the case of the penitent in mortal sin, 
‘they will be made thoughtlessly. Hence the very real necessity for 
careful preparation for the confession of devotion just as much as 
for the confession of obligation. As suggested above, the close 
| association of confession and Mass—not necessarily in time but in 
lhought and spirit—can be a very real help towards achieving this 
preparation. 

The acts of the penitent are crowned by the confessor’s absolution. 
This is the end that is sought whether the confession be one of 
necessity or of devotion. It descends on the penitent’s poor gropings 
towards God and turns them into a sacramental union with the 
merits of Christ’s Passion that melts away his sin in what Saint 
Thérése called the fiery furnace of His grace. It is like the down- 
ward swoop of the Paraclete at Pentecost. And no wonder, for it is 
the same Holy Spirit that is active now: “‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost, 
whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them’”.*° And at the 
same time it is the tender embrace of the Father who has watched 
and waited for the return of His lost son, it is the joy of the Good 
Shepherd, the rejoicing of the angels at the one sinner doing penance, 
the Saviour comforted because another soul has answered His 
appeal to come and find rest. 

Outwardly, as we said in the beginning, it is not spectacular—a 
few words murmured by one who has received that same power 
‘which Jesus wielded so confidently yet so gently in the presence of 
sin. A judge? Yes, undoubtedly, but one who draws his power 
and his mandate from Him who was the friend of sinners. ‘““There 
are always two tables in the Church—that of the Eucharist, which 
only the pure may approach . . . which yet adjoins the other where 
Christ is ever seated, as in the Gospel, the Table of Sinners’’.“ 
It is the confessor’s privilege in Christ’s name to take a brother from 
the Table of Sinners and lead him to that of the Eucharist; or, if 
he be already there, to issue the invitation of the divine Host to 
him: Friend, go up higher! 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Balla, Castlebar, County Mayo 


40. Jn. 20:22, 23. 
41. Confession, Community of Saint Séverin, p. 31. 
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The following translation of the Third Address by Pope 
John XXIII to the Synod of Rome was made by Father 
Gerard Watson from the text in L;OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 28 
January 1960. The cross-headings were added by the Editor. |?! 


th 
Priest and Pastor we 
Venerable Brethren and beloved sons, r 


The outstanding characteristic of the Catholic priesthood is 
exercise of the pastoral ministry. Every priest is a Christian. Bu)” 
he is not only a Christian. He is a Christian for himself and a pri 
for others: Christianus sibi, sacerdos aliis. 

To become a saint it is not necessary to be a priest. In the ly 
state too there are chosen souls who, nourished by divine grace, even 
though they follow a very ordinary path in life, are admired} - 
venerated and imitated by the people and honoured and exalted by\®4 
the Church as saints. : 

One does not become a priest, however, except by a special call Gc 
by an extraordinary command from God, who says to his elect 
“Thou art a priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedech” { 
(Ps. 109:4). In his Epistle to the Hebrews, Saint Paul gives incom 
parable expression to the excellence of the new priesthood, th 
priesthood of Christ whose virtue and dignity are passed on it 
some way to every sacred minister. To them are applied the words; 
“Every priest taken from among men is ordained for men in th 
things that appertain to God, that he may offer gifts and sacrifice 
for sins” (Hebr. 5:1). 

That he might save man, Christ Himself, the Word of God, was 1 
made man. At the time determined by His Father, He began His life]° of. 
on earth, “‘cum hominibus conversatus est” (Bar. 3:38). And that He shi 
might better show His sympathy for our human sufferings, “‘he was 
encompassed with infirmity” (Hebr. 5:2) and took on all our human 
miseries, sin excepted (cf. ibid. 4:15). He became the teacher not 
only of heavenly doctrine but also of infinite patience in bearing the' 
bitter sorrows of life and He freely accepted the cross; and in that 
way He offered the holocaust of Himself to His Divine Father and 
made us the heirs of His grace, so that following in His footsteps, 
we too might offer ourselves “for the sins and for the redemption of 
the whole world” as a sacrifice to consummate His work of redemp| ™ 
tion (cf. Col. 1:24). 
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Priests then are the chosen depositaries of this heirloom of grace, 


Hteaching and eternal sacrifice, and today too, after nearly two 


thousand years, they still enjoy a share in those offices, honours and 
privileges which will last for ever. Let us bow down our heads to 
the dust and thank God for the eternity of the great honour and gift 
we enjoy. 

Now when Jesus as divine teacher instructed His contemporaries, 
He made use of figures which were simple indeed but vivid and 
effective. He had in mind not only His contemporaries but the whole 
world of the future, His Church, the Church of every century and 


: every people, His kingdom in time and eternity. ““Behold”, He said, 


“I am the vine, you are the branches: I am the bread of life, the way, 
the truth and the life—I am the light of the world—I am the gate of 
ef the sheep” (Jo. 15:5; 6:35; 14:6; 8:12; 10:7). 

And the list closes with the most beautiful of his titles, which He 
gave Himself and which belongs in a special way to those who were 
destined to carry on His work of redemption. He said: ‘“‘I am the 
Good Shepherd”’. 

Now here is a point to be noted. The two images of the gate of 


he sheep and of the good shepherd are linked together in the 


discourse of Jesus. One could even say that they are so connected 
that one follows in the footsteps of the other: twice Jesus says: “‘I 
am the gate” and twice: “I am the Shepherd of the sheep” (Jo. 
10:7-9; 10:11-14). 

And Saint John, His most intimate confidant, did not miss this 
detail. The gate opens and closes for the sheep, he writes, and the 
shepherd watches over and regulates the coming in and going out. 

Beloved Brothers and sons, have we not here revealed the mystery 
of our priesthood? Is it not the light of the Divine Shepherd which 
shines on the face of every young levite as he rises from the altar of 
his sacred ordination and starts on his way beneath the eyes of 
Jesus, who stands at the gate through which the sheep go in or out, 
obedient to his commands? 


( THE ROMAN CLERGY AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Now you, my child, son of a poor and humble, though respectable 


i family, did you not become a priest in response to a sign from Jesus, 
.;¥ho touched your heart, perhaps from early childhood, and called 


you to his priesthood? Was it not that you might belong entirely 
4t0 Jesus and be associated with him in the work of spreading His 
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spiritual kingdom in the world? But what happened to you? How was 
it that after your first taste of priestly life you began to think of 
other things than the saving of souls, the ministry for which essen. 
tially the priesthood was instituted, the direct shepherding of souls, 
the regimen animarum? 

That is the serious problem which faces the clergy of Rome. The 
Catholic Church is like an “army set in battle array” (Cant. 6:3) 
for the spread of the kingdom of God. And so in the priesthood, 
one goes through the various degrees of the ecclesiastical order; 
from young priest to assistant, to parish priest, then bishop and, 
finally, at Rome and for the whole Church, Supreme Pontiff. And 
as at Rome, so everywhere else in the world; and this holds good 
for both secular and regular clergy. 

You know however the state of affairs that has resulted from the 
fact that Rome is the city to which the whole world turns as the 
seat of universal government and the Head of Christianity. The 
need has arisen and always remains of administrative organisations, 
which absorb the energies of many priests and constitute seriow 
distractions from the pastoral ministry properly so called. There ar 
tempting distractions which often lead to a compromise between 
direct and immediate priestly action and contact with souls and the 
indirect action of the service of the Church, by means of ecclesiastical 
administration, which is, thanks be to God, well regulated; o 
through various tasks which, though of great importance, still, by 
involving the priest in the world, entail the risk of lessening fervour 
in the practice of pastoral zeal, thus prejudicing the immediate and 
well-defined ends of the Catholic priesthood. 

Venerable Brethren and beloved sons, let us face the hard facts, 
There are about two million souls in the city of Rome. Two hundred 
and twenty secular priests are employed in the pastoral care of thes 
souls and 370 regulars: 590 in all. That means one priest for ever 
3,300 souls! 

But there are many other priests at Rome, for reasons of office 
study; and as priests, they are all, each and every one, called to 
direct pastoral ministry to souls. The Church, indeed, needs, besides 
those who administer the sacraments, priests in various capacities 
for its development, for the government it exercises from Rome 
for its advances in regard to higher goods which concern the wh 
world. It must attach great importance to everything conn 
with the practical teaching of charity, both by word of mouth 
pen, a charity which is virile, apostolic, all-embracing and adapted 
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to the different conditions of modern life, in accordance with the 
Lord’s command: “‘Going therefore teach all nations” (Matt. 28:19). 
It must be able to count on the various families of regular as well as 
secular clergy, all those religious families, ancient and modern, men 
and women, in the contemplative or the active life. These con- 
siderations and many others which could be added and more fully 
developed could and should be utilised to keep alive the flame of 
pastoral life and zeal and also to lend very valuable aid in the care 
of souls; it is through their salvation that the mystery of the Incar- 
nation of the Word, the Gospel, the Cross and the Eucharist, the 
Nobiscum Deus, shine out with their true light, reveal their real 
significance and attain their ultimate triumph. 

There indeed is the Church of Christ, in that aspect lies its greatest 
truth and splendour, there is its real glory. 

From this it is quite easy to deduce that it is natural to draw a 
distinction between direct and indirect pastoral action, though each 
must bring its own effective contribution to the sacred ministry to 
souls. 

What happens, however, is that every priest, especially one 
starting fresh on the path of life—though it holds good too for the 
old and well-seasoned—because of our poor human and non-angelic 
nature, a nature which is not ready to bend, sicut flamma ignis, 
before every inspiration from God, what happens, We say, is that, 
confronted with the distinction between the direct and indirect 
ministry to souls and the co-operation between them, he prefers 
the second to the first and the first sinks in his estimation and he 

adually loses his zest even for the second. So if we wish to make 

ogress in the spiritual life, we must learn to estimate truly that 
hich matters most before God, with a view both to our true good 
here in this life and for our eternal happiness. 

We priests of the Most High are all privileged souls; but for as 
long as the Lord allows us to live here below, dedicated to His glory 
and to the service of His holy Church and the Christian people, we 
are always subject to that warning, that all flesh is grass, which we 
got yesterday from Saint Peter, he who was our first Bishop of Rome 
and Pastor of the universal Church. 

This consideration of the great value of the pastoral activity, 
direct or indirect, which the priests of Rome take on is a timely 
warning to choose well and to put everything at its right price. 
Perhaps it was this which prompted the old masters of ceremonies 
in the basilica of Saint Peter to introduce into the ceremony of the 


St 
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solemn coronation of the new Pope the burning of a piece of tow 
and in that way bring back vividly to mind the grass of which the 
prince of the apostles writes in his letter. 

Certainly, apart from cases where strict priestly obedience to 
superiors is demanded, or where it is a matter of conforming our will 
to the will of God, how easy it is for us, in regard to the direct or 
indirect pastoral life, to make mistakes and to confuse appearance 
and reality! 


THREE MEMORIES OF SAINT PETER’S 


The intimate simplicity of these talks with you, Our dear priestly 
helpers in Our work as Bishops of Rome, allows Us to recall three 
things which happened here in Saint Peter’s; they may provide for 
you a pleasant relaxation of concentration and yet they made a 
great impression on Us. 

The first happened one evening in January 1905 on the occasion 
of a Beatification. The Basilica was shining in all its splendour, all 
the great figures were there, a very happy and enthusiastic crowd 
and above, on the arch of the apse, amidst the glories of Bernini, a 
figure which was wretched to look at and yet had a pair of shining 
eyes rapt in the vision of heavenly glory. It was the figure of the 
Curé of Ars, who some years after was proclaimed saint. That 
wonderful sight revealed to Us, in Our early days as a very young 
priest what is truly valuable in the priestly life, what is most impor- 
tant; and We never forgot it. We often visited Ars to venerate the 
mortal remains of that great saint and it gave Us great pleasure a 
couple of months ago, on the centenary of his death, to be able, in 
the encyclical Sacerdotii Nostri primordia, to hold up his wonderful 
pastoral qualities as a model for the whole world. 

A second impression. The time is 9 August 1903; the ceremony 
the coronation of the new Pope Saint Pius X in Saint Peter’s. As 
the solemn pontifical procession advanced, a sudden rush of emotion 
swept back over those of us who remembered the rare entrances of 
Pope Leo, who at 90 years and over, still used to summon his 
energy to rise above the weight of his years”and to’greet and bless 
the enthusiastic crowd. 

Joseph Sarto came from’the Trevigni country, a very humble man 
with a thoughtful expression on his face. At a certain moment the 
procession halted. As the prelate burned the tow before the eyes of 
the Pope and three times repeated the words: “Sic transit gloria 
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mundi”, ali saw him bend his solemn, serious face as if he were saying 
as he bowed: “‘This is the great and austere dignity of the pontificate, 
the magnificence and external honours count for very little’’. It is 
the progress of the pastor of souls up to this moment which really 
counts, from Tombolo to Salzano, to Treviso, to Mantua, to Venice, 
up to his arrival here to take on even greater and heavier anxieties 
in the care of his flock and in the seeking out with unfailing energy 
the souls whom Christ redeemed in His blood. 

The third event took place in‘November almost two years ago, 
when a lowly priest who himself had come from the country and 
like the saint from the patriarchate of Venice, saw himself as it were 
‘transfigured in the dazzling light of the crowd’s devotion and 
enthusiasm. At a certain"point, amidst all this fervour, the procession 
halted and then for him*too was enacted the rite of the burning and 
crackling tow. And as the threefold reminder rang out: “Holy 
Father, Sic transit gloria mundi”, he experienced more piercingly and 
sincerely than ever before the sense of his own personal unworthiness. 

But, Venerable Brethren and beloved sons, Our spirit regained 
its calm when the procession swung to the left and paused for a 
) little near the tomb of Pius VII—and what a story he recalled, what 
teaching! For that allowed Us to see a few paces away the altar of 
Saint Gregory the Great, with whose writings We had been familiar 
from our early years and towards whom We always had a great 
devotion. 

It was an unexpected and reassuring experience. We were drawing 
near the tomb of Saint Peter, the first Vicar of Christ and the first 
Bishop of Rome, and it seemed one of his most illustrious successors 
\on the apostolic chair had been sent to meet and encourage Us. The 
driving force in the life and teachings of this Roman Pontiff (590-604), 
a great among the greatest, was his endeavour to stress the sacred 
and all-important character of the pastoral ministry for every priest 
of the Church of God and whether that ministry was direct or 
indirect, it was to be a real, sincere and faithful one on the part of 
all the priests of the city and indeed of all the priests in the world. 

It is to Pope Gregory I that the clergy of the sixth century owe 
the most valuable handbook of pastoral direction, after the Gospels 
and the Epistles of the apostles, for the sanctification of the soul 
of the priest and for the direction of the faithful in the way of the 
evangelical virtues. 

This is the little book Regula Pastoralis S. Gregorii Magni (Migne, 
P.L. 77, 13-128), one of the best-known books in all ecclesiastical 
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literature. It has kept Us good company for almost fifty years and to 
re-read it gives Us the greatest pleasure in all circumstances of life, 
It teaches all bishops and priests “chow they,are to live and how they 
are to teach”; indeed it can be regarded as a resumé of priestly 
perfection put forward by that great and holy Pope, the model to | 
which all priestly thought and action should conform. In the 
tremendous work of the reorganisation of the Church at the time of 
the Carolingians, while the establishment of new forms of temporal 
institutions was going on, it was necessary not only to promulgate 
canonical legislation, draw up regular liturgical books and prepare 
a good text of sacred Scripture—which Alcuin accomplished—but 
above all to develop new methods in the pastoral apostolate and ) 
even more to inculcate the right rules of good spiritual direction and 
of the training of the spirit. And all this had already been effectively 
accomplished for the benefit of the West by Gregory the Great, who 
had taught the clergy of France the surest ways to restore the Church, 
After so many centuries the voice of that great Pope still makes 
itself heard and continues to instruct us by its precepts and by his 
wonderful example. It is good to recall that Pope Saint Pius X, on ( 
the centenary of the death of Saint Gregory (1904), at the beginning 
of his own pontificate, in that admirable encyclical Jucunda sane 
recommended very strongly the reading of the Regula Pastoralis 
because “[there] are given rules for the proper training of the clergy 
and for the rule of bishops, which are most suitable not only for 
those times but also for our own days” (Acta Pii X, vol. I, 1905, p. 
206). 
In Eastern patristic literature we have the JJ Oratio of Saint 
Gregory of Nanianzen (Migne, PG, 35, 407-514) and the treatise 
De Sacerdotio by the saint whose feast we celebrate today, Saint 
John Chrysostom (Migne, PG, 48, 623-692), which are both worthy | 
to be compared with the Regula Pastoralis. 

These are the two great doctors of the Eastern Church whose 
- remains are venerated in two altars here in Saint Peter’s and who . 
provide noble company for the great Pope whose ashes were en- 
tombed in the same basilica many years after. He certainly knew 
the Oratio of Nazianzen, since he borrowed from it the famous 
dictum: “Ars artium regimen animarum’’, 

It is a very great pleasure to Us to direct Our beloved clergy to 
these pure sources of ancient Christian literature which open up 
such wide horizons in the field of the pastoral ministry and give / 


such wise directions for its exercise. 
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As We come to the end of this third discourse, We feel Ourselves 
inspired to address with loving insistence Our final prayer to all the 
priests of Rome, to each and every one without exception. There is 
one very clear line of distinction between the various duties which 
priests undertake here in Rome. You have the Curia on one side and 
the diocese on the other. But one common priesthood unites and 
inspires them all to action. It is obvious then in these circumstances 
that those who are attached to the Curia are not entitled to neglect 
their duties or become less capable of fulfilling them in order to give 
themselves excessively to pastoral work which would demand too 
much of their energies. Such priests must realise that in giving careful 
attention to their own special tasks, even if they are not directly 
concerned with the care of souls, they nevertheless are engaged in a 
true work of the apostolate which is no less useful to the Church or 
less meritorious, even though it is sometimes not very satisfying. 
Those, on the other hand, who are engaged in the pastoral ministry, 
either directing it or bringing to it their own immediate labours, 
exemplary, patient and loving, such priests should be glad to remain 


, 
in the care of the souls entrusted to them, keep away from all 


worldly entanglements and avoid anything which might lessen the 
edification which every priest is obliged to give the faithful. 

Meanwhile the decree of the Council of Trent (Sess. XXII, De 
reformat. c. 1) retains its force, with no distinctions made, for both 
kinds of priest: it is always there with its inexorable insistence; but 
it was passed for a good reason and it is very valuable and very 
dear to us. That “inspiring respect in everyone” is ever the mark 
of the most glorious ages of the Church and, We feel certain, the 
present and future glory of the clergy of Rome. 


THE IMAGE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


Among all the graces which God has deigned to grant Us through- 
out Our humble life, We consider foremost and most precious of all 
the fact that from boyhood to Our present advanced age the image 
of Jesus Christ the Divine Shepherd has always made a sweet and 
insistent appeal to Our heart. 

That gives Us the almost certain hope that, when the time comes 
to return to the Father, the same sweet vision may shine upon Us and 
constitute Our earthly “‘/ucis . . . terminum’’. The tenderness of that 
Divine Shepherd, which permeates the tenth chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel, is so great that one can scarcely resist it or stand aside from 
it without prejudice to his own eternal salvation and happiness. 
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*‘Amen, Amen, I say unto you, that he who enters by the gate is 
the shepherd of the sheep” (Jo. 10:1-2). There indeed is the gate 
which opens, there indeed is the Shepherd who knows all His sheep 
and calls them by name. My dear parish clergy, if you wish these 
words of the Gospel, so full of consolation, to apply to you, We 
beg you to take great care in drawing up a census of your faithful 
and in keeping it up to date; for that is a duty which is very important 
for the running of a parish. The sheep follow the shepherd who goes 
before them: the presence of their shepherd gives them security 
against every danger. “I am the gate. Through me, if any man enters, 
he will be saved and he will go in and go out and find pasture. I 
have come that they may have life and have it more abundantly” 
(ibid. 10:9-10). We have deliberately omitted the stern words which 
are mingled with these sweet ones: what is said, for example, about 
the mercenary shepherd, that is, the priest who has taken on the 
pastoral care of a parish, but who is sleeping or flees when the 
rapacious and threatening wolf approaches, instead of giving 
warning of the invader and calling for help to ward him off and 
drive him away. The mercenary has no love for his sheep, he is not 
concerned about them. 

Venerable Brethren and beloved sons, look how Jesus three times 
repeats his declaration to arouse and comfort us: “I am the good 
shepherd’’. Such a repetition is an invitation to us and a warning 
to follow His example and to spare no labours and no sacrifices, 
just as Jesus Himself, the truly good shepherd, watchful and devoted, 
gave His life for us as He hung from the gibbet of the cross and for 
ever continues to offer it. mystically in the Eucharist, the great 
sacrament of His love. , 

Special attention should be paid to the way in which, towards the 
end of that parable of the Good Shepherd, Christ repeats the same | 
words and brings in the name of His Father and proceeds from that | 
to open up higher and wider horizons for our minds: ‘‘As the Father | 
knows me and IJ know the Father: and I lay down my life for my 


sheep. . . . Therefore does the Father love me, because I lay down __ 


my life” (ibid. 10:15). And finally, like an artist, Jesus gives the last 
touch to this picture of Himself as the Good Shepherd, when He 
says: ‘‘And other sheep I have which are not of this fold: them also 
I must bring and they will hear my voice and there will be one fold 
and one shepherd” (ibid. 10:16). What joy there is for Us in such 
a clear and decisive assurance that this will take place: “They will 
hear my voice and there will be one fold and one shepherd”. 
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- This page is like a new ray of heavenly light opening on the world 
of the missions and promising the dawn of the coming Ecumenical 
Council, which is already causing tremors of anxious and uncertain 
expectation throughout the world. gy, 

The passage can be applied with a special fittingness to our priests 
who live here on the banks of the Tiber and have the honour to 
belong to the Roman clergy or work with them: those of us who 
have the pastoral care of souls and are immediately subject to the 
Supreme Pontiff, the Bishop of Rome, and are especially familiar to 
him. It can also be applied to those who, from the highest degrees 
of the prelateship to the most modest though no less laborious 
services in the vast administration of the Universal Church through- 
out the various sacred congregations and multiple religious institutes, 
are sharers in the “‘solicitude of all the Churches’’, under the August 
Head and centre, the Holy Father as Vicar of Christ. This great 
crowd from all nations and tribes and peoples and tongues (cf. 
Apoc. 7:9) appears flooded in the light emanating from Jesus Christ, 
the Divine Shepherd and Redeemer of the world. 

Beloved Cardinals, We give you heartfelt and fraternal greetings. 
By the gracious ornament of your presence, you have given great 
edification to the clergy and people of Rome. We greet too your 
brother Cardinals, whom the inclemency of the season kept at home 
rightly mindful of their health. But their sorrow at this enforced 
absence goes to increase their merits and is for Us a source of the 
heavenly helps We need. 

It is conceivable that this ecclesiastical gathering, which is the 


_ first Synod of the diocese of Rome, for various causes and on different 


titles, may become with God’s help, an extremely important one. 
For this, as the diocese of Saint Peter, is the first of all dioceses and 
perhaps this is the most definitive synod in the annals of the Catholic 


_ Church! Deo gratias, Deo gloriam! 


Venerable Brethren and beloved sons, We can hardly tell you how 
much spiritual pleasure and consolation these meetings and these 
fatherly conversations have brought Us. Let Us take this occasion 
to declare again the keen desire of the Holy Father to be closely 
united with those in the diocese of Rome who with him share in the 
pastoral ministry to souls, each in his own capacity. 

Let us take courage. Benedictus Dominus per singulos dies. Portat 
onera nostra Deus, salus nostra (Ps. 67:11). Let the picture of Jesus, 


» the Good Shepherd, be always before our eyes, especially when we 


read the Gospel and may it nourish our mind in almost the same 
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way as His Eucharistic Body and Blood. That, “true food and true 
drink’’, supplies us with heavenly grace. Strengthened by it, we are 
free from error and sin; and from it too, even amidst the anxieties 
and evils of this mortal life, there leaps forth the fountain of that 
inner happiness which can truly be called an augury and foretaste of 
future glory: 


Bone Pastor, panis vere, 
Jesu, nostri miserere: 
Tu nos pasce, nos tuere: 
Tu nos bona fac videre 
In terra viventium. 
(Sequence of Corpus Christi). 


Il 
Dispensation from the Fast and Abstinence on 31 October 


A dispensation from the fast and abstinence on 31 October has 
been granted by the Irish bishops, each for his own diocese, donec 
aliter dispositum fuerit. (General Meeting, 21 June 1960.) 


I 
New Collectio Rituum for Ireland 


The Sacred Congregation. of Rites in response to a petition 
submitted on behalf of the Irish Hierarchy to the Holy See has 
granted an indult for the use of English and Irish in the Ritual. 
This indult, in terms similar to those used in concessions already 
granted to France, U.S.A. and other countries, permits the use of 
English or Irish in the administration of the sacraments of Bap- 
tism, Holy Viaticum, Extreme Unction and Matrimony and in the 
Funeral Service. The approved vernacular texts of the translated 
prayers have been under preparation for some time. 


This tri-lingual Ritual will be published by Messrs. M. H. Gill 
and Son in the early Autumn. 
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FILMS 


NATOMY OF A MURDER (Metropole) promised to be the 
most interesting film of the month. The censored version we 
saw turned out to be very irritating and only fairly interesting. 

The irritation resulted from the very radical censoring; the heart 
of the thing, whether sound or rotten, was missing. After some 
thought it seems that if the censor, compelled by public demand, 
had to admit this film at all he was justified in cutting it as he did. 
From the aesthetic point of view it is probably a matter of indifference 
whether the film was seen in this country or not. It may well be 
unfair to judge the partial, incoherent film we saw but, at any rate, 
no hearts seem te be broken by the censoring. 

The film tells the story of a murder trial. Lieutenant Manion (Ben 
Gazzara) is being tried for killing Barney Quill, who assaulted 
Manion’s wife sexually. There is no doubt about the shooting. 


James Stewart—an easy-going, trout-fishing, jazz-loving attorney 
who spends his evenings reading law and dabbling in bourbon 
whisky with an old, legal, Irish, dipsomaniac friend (Arthur 
’Connell)—decides to undertake Manion’s defence. He reaches 
is decision in spite of many things: Mrs. Manion’s too obvious 
ttempt to seduce him into taking the case, Manion’s arrogant 
ruculence, his own quasi-beatnik philosophy. With the aid of his 
runken friend and his efficient, soignée secretary (Eve Arden) he 
gins to prepare a case which must rest on Manion’s state of mind 
at the time of the killing. Was the lieutenant, as the psychiatrist 
bsequently avers, acting under the influence of an “‘irresistible 
pulse”: the kind of impulse which, even if it left him free to 
istinguish between right and wrong, forced him nevertheless to 
ill? There is a nice talking point here for psychologists and moral 
heologians. The prosecution’s case is that a professional soldier of 
anion’s type needs no irresistible impulse to kill easily and coldly 
d that, in addition, the character of the dead man makes sexual 
ult unlikely. A surprise ending is contrived when it appears that 

ill, who must be as blameless as Caesar’s wife, has an illegitimate 
aughter. Manion is acquitted when the psychiatric evidence of his 
esponsibility cannot be shaken. There is probably more to it than 
is. The film is said to have been an interesting study of thorny 
ints of law found in an historical case. But it is impossible to say 
om because twenty-five minutes of film and dialogue have been 
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censored and with them almost all direct reference to the centre 
action disappear. An intelligent child watching this film might come 
to the conclusion that Mrs. Manion was beaten brutally by the 
dead man, or by her husband, or by both. : 

Neither Manion nor his wife (Lee Remick) are likeable. Both ar} 
off-beat people. He,, though quick-witted, is passionate, violent, 
undisciplined. She is a soft, pliable tramp: drinking in bouts and) | 
in her cups, promiscuous in an adolescent way. They are obvioush| | 
involved in a very unstable ménage. Their only bond is a shalloy 
physical attraction for one another. Their sordid story is analy: 
in an austere documentary way almost entirely by means of dialo 
in the courtroom examinations. The camera (as a good newsn 
camera should be but rarely is) is unobtrusive but revealing; neve 
flashy but sometimes merciless. There are no flashbacks to the night 
of the crime; no reconstruction scenes. Everything we hear and set 
happening happens in time present. The only obvious comment oi 
the action is made by Duke Ellington’s progressive blues, one ¢ 
the good things in the film. 

The other good things are few enough. Wendell Mayo’s script fo 
James Stewart is at times witty and amusingly disillusioned 
Stewart’s casual, semi-Method timing is as attractive as eve 
Murray Hamilton as the barman Pasquette, Joseph N. Welch (wh 
practised as a lawyer) as Judge Weaver and Arthur O’Connell ¢ 
competent impersonators. 

The truth is that what we saw of this much vaunted film was 
better than an Earl Stanley Gardner thriller. There is a Perry Maso 
and a Della Street, investigations are made while the trial is in 
progress, there is a surprise ending. What did Otto Preminger do to 
make his film noteworthy? 

In order to make his film “hip” Preminger had reco 
apparently, to the exact medico-legal terms of sexual assault. Thos 
terms, bringing the layman into the secrets of professional practia 


make the sauce that disguises what might seem otherwise to be vei = 
ordinary fare. Doctors, lawyers and moral theologians have ‘i 
educated to discuss anything, no matter how sordid, in techni ve 


terms with their colleagues. A lay person present at such a con “I 
versation would be mystified by technical terms. Translated intg °°! 
stark English, the discussion (unless the outsider is an experie + 
reader of literature or a person of much experience in life) * 
disgust, or shock or—among the immature and prurient—ca 

moral harm. Otto Preminger seems to have put his money on i 
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fearful but delightful shiver produced in the outsider by the blood- 
curdling realism of professional speech. This could be a sign of an 


| honest documentary interest or it could be one of the stock-in-trade 


methods used by sensational newspapers to flabbergast the bourgeois. 
The Jules Verne story Journey to the Centre of the Earth is the 


| most restful kind of escape-entertainment. In spite of the horrid 


situations in which they find themselves we know that none of the 


| characters we like can come to any harm. Professor Liddenbrook’s 


expedition, in a ruthless scientific race with a sinister rival, reach the 
central whirlpool of the earth and (for good measure) the lost 
Atlantis, fairly bloody but quite unbowed, before being safely 
ejected by the volcano Stromboli into the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. This completely enjoyable film adds some over- 
tones, in mockery of Victorian proprieties and conventions, unheard 
by Jules Verne. Carla Goetaborg (Arlene Dahl) is lowered into an 
extinct crater on a slender rope. She is wearing a large feathered hat 
and a voluminous dress: the full Victorian feminine regalia. She 
faces precipitous traverses calmly but must have tea in the forest 
of giant, petrified mushrooms. She survives an onslaught by sub- 
terranean monsters but is appalled by the suggestion that she must 
discard her stays. Some of the images were striking: one of tiny 
human figures on a diagonal lava skyline was the best. Sometimes 
the pictures of underground rocks and crystals looked like Wool- 
worth jewellery but, often enough, they had a pleasing effect of 
surrealistic watercolours. It is a pity that the painted-backdrop 


.| mountains were not photographed, as the underground caverns were, 


in some American national park. The monsters were impressive. It 
would seem that photographs of small lizards were blown up and 
super-imposed. The result was pleasantly horrific and one picture 
of the intrepid explorers setting out on the underground ocean while 
the mighty beasts devour one another on the beach reminded one 
in the weirdest way, perhaps by its perspective, of Watteau’s Voyage 
to Cytherea. The stereophonic sound, although at times distracting, 
was good for rumbles and echoes. Leo Tover’s photography, 
especially of people against dark backgrounds, was good but 
sometimes, in street scenes, blurred and quivering. 

The Unforgiven (Savoy) uses the big screen to ideal purpose: 
showing a giant western. John Huston’s direction has filled this 
film with good pictures. The camera pans, from a great height, over 
a wide plain with trees and figures. We are shown strange images of 
cactus in a dust storm and strong compositions of people and 
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cattle against a high sky. In contrast to the good picture-making, 
the attitude to the problem raised (race hatred of settler for the 
American Indian) is brainless and unfeeling. The only solution 
offered is that the usurper must kill or be killed. 
Trauner’s sets and Givenchy’s dresses, worn by the late Miss Kay 
Kendall, steal the show in Once More, With Feeling (Metropole), 
The result, under Stanley Donen’s direction, is easy to look at and 
quite amusing. The sets contain interesting pieces and the colour 
schemes—even Yul Brynner in black trousers and salmon-pink 
shirt on a grey couch—are attractive. One set (twice shown) of a 
street, a portico and a Rolls-Royce in washes of grey and black is 
beautiful. A gondola-shaped bed, a wall-covering hi-fi outfit, 
ubiquitous and narcissistic portraits of Brynner, the halldoor bell 
playing the first bars of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony are among 
some fairly funny gimmicks. The dialogue (by Harry Kurnitz from 
his own book) is pseudo-sophisticated and sometimes witty. “1 
studied music seriously from the age of four”, says Yul Brynner, 
the famous conductor, “before that I only listened; critically, of 

course”’. 
JOHN C. KELLY 


Belvedere College, Dublin 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 
Summer Survey 


AM looking forward to the Irish Television service for many 


reasons and not the least is because of the clear reception I hope|* 


we’ll get. How much simpler, or at least pleasanter, the task of 
viewing for reviewing will be then. Having paid for our licences we 
will “‘jolly well insist’, as an English visitor remarked to me very 
bitterly, “‘that people have all the necessary suppressors on electrical 
equipment and so on... .”” How can one really judge a programme, 
I asked myself lately, when the subtleties of direction, of lighting and 
compositions, the variations of tone and tempo were largely lost 
in the effort merely to see and hear? Exacerbated to the point of 
screaming frustration by the recent poor reception, I cannot help 
wondering if the evaluations of Irish television critics are not 
frequently influenced by the quality of the reception. A case in point 


is BBC’s recent production (by Alvin Rakoff) of Ron Serling’s inf 
A Town has Turned to Dust, featuring Rod Steiger. Frequent readers th 
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of this review may remember my urgings to view this play, as I saw 
so much of it in rehearsal when I was in London. Those of you who 
did had, I hope, better reception than I. Oh, I sat through it all 
conscientiously, while for my sins that wretched Pandora’s Box 
threw every trick in the book at me and square, hopping or 
zig-zag eyeballs were no longer a cartoon joke. So I must forbear 
; | to comment on the play which, with its full-scale attack on ignorance, 
prejudice, racial discrimination and the savage unreason of a mob 
dramatically underlined the terrible newsreels of recent events in 
Italy and the Congo. But undoubtedly more than loyalty, hope and 
curiosity will impel us to switch to Television Eireann in the future. 
There will be more than a measure of visual relief in the action. 
Also for my sins I have been reading multitudes of school children’s 
essays on the topic of ““Winter in the Country”. Many referred to 
the importance of the radio in the country districts and hinted at the 
revolution television would bring about in the country areas. Such 
comments conjured up my memory of a conversation with a middle- 
¢/ aged farmer-cum-fisherman in his cottage in Killary Harbour. He’d 
only just “got” electricity. There were three naked bulbs in the 
cottage but there was a mass of advertising pamphlets and a brand 
new radio. The discarded battery set was stuck in a corner. With 
pride and delight he told me that he could listen to all the symphony 
concerts he wanted to now. It is as though I were there now: the 
bright transparency of the western sunset outside, the smoky smell 
of turf ash inside, the can of warm milk on the table, the still warm 
soda-bread in my hand, the mother sitting by the fire with two cats 
on her jap and another at her feet and the talk of symphony concerts. 
How I would love to make a survey, a really good survey, of the 
listening habits of the people of the rural areas of Ireland! Not a 
cold, bloodless survey, nor one made by affixing a gadget on the 
radio to register choice of programmes—if such a thing is possible, 
as it is with television. What is needed is a team of people who are 
really interested in the medium of broadcasting and who would 
take different areas and elicit the required information as informally 
as possible to ensure that it was the truth that emerged. Could 
students do it during vacation periods? (Here the danger to be 
avoided would be the irresponsibility of ‘“‘chancers”, if I may be 
permitted the slang term!) Or better still, a team of critics from 
papers, magazines and journals, who will ultimately pool their 
inférmation. It would be worth the time and the trouble and even 
thé expeiise need not be very great.-I would say that such a scheme 
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is not merely an idea but a necessity. We must know where we are} - 
going and to whom before we launch our service, therefore we will}, 
want to amass as much information on everything as possible, 
Let us find out are we forming radio or is radio forming us? What 
part does Radio Eireann play in this formation? Where will Irish 
Television fit in? Will the listening habits of years and the viewing 
habits of fewer but perhaps more vital years remain, or will our own 
service alter them? 

Can you wonder that this little set of circumstances and thoughts 
drove me to a diet of radio listening and especially to our own radio? 
And it, alas! has been most disappointing recently. I know that 
programme planners are up against it at this time of the year but 
does Radio Fireann have to give in so easily to the summer doldrums? 
Now, since broadcasting would not exist without an audience, we 
must presume that even though this is the summer there is an 
audience of sorts, so why give the impression with the presentation 
of your programmes that “‘Ah, well, probably no one is listening 
anyhow’? This may not, probably is not, the attitude but it sounds 
that way. Too many of the programmes are obviously recorded, 
there is a limpness, a lifelessness about them. Worse, there is a sensé 
of defeat, almost before they begin. Are the broadcasters really 
interested? Glad to be on the air? Enthusiastic and hopeful about 
their subject and its appeal? Then why don’t they sound it? (The 
emphasis is, after all, on sound.) To be casual without being glib 
is practically the whole answer on radio, one critic states. But it 
takes real skill and experience for this to succeed and casualness 
can easily slip over the border into disinterestedness. To broadcast 
successfully you must seem to believe what you say. Let me state 
here that I have a deep affection for, as well as loyalty towards, our 
radio service. The next four or five years will be a crucial time for 
sound radio everywhere and not least of all here. So now we must 
re-assess and rapidly. One hesitates to criticise one’s own. But I 
do not condemn. And IJ trust I am not sweeping. But focus on faults 
I must. As I write I think of the Quarrel Scene in Julius Caesar: 

CASsIus: You love me not. 

BRUTUS: I do not like your faults. 

cassius: A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

BRUTUs: A flatterer’s would not... . 

Let that be my apologia, should one be needed. 

What then is lacking? Where is the punch, the drive, the verve? 

People I have talked to individually from Radio Eireann seem to 
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Te} ve it. Why is it then that it does not come across? Can it be that 
illic hard core is missing? Is there constant self-criticism, constant 
le. base arch to find new and better ways to broadcast different items? 
fat). is the answer that a career in broadcasting is a concept unknown 
sh |, this country up to now? When I sat in on a Woman’s Hour 
oadcast in the BBC—the one where I was allowed “‘assist’”’ by 
ecking the totals of seconds and dividing them into minutes—I 
new it was by no means the best or liveliest one I had ever heard. 
was more of a complicated ballet of putting records and tapes 
‘n the air at the correct moment than anything else. Yet the energy 
d wholeheartedness and the genuine interest that impressed me 
much everywhere was there then too. There was no feeling of 
t’s good enough’’. There was no feeling of the establishment 
ing unassailable. You felt that everyone was critically on the 
ert for improvement, for changes, or for wholesale jettisoning if 
ssary. I think you always need a certain amount of ruthlessness 
broadcasting, for there is a constant need to eradicate the mediocre. 
bout the best thing we do is the news and that is extremely im- 
rtant. (But more of this in a later article.) Some of the best scraps 
listening still crop up in the “‘Sponsored’’. For example, last 
tiday’s (8 July) fifteen-minute play was excellent. It was a duologue 
tween an elderly man and woman sitting on a park bench who 
the course of bickering about their rights to that bench discover 
at they were once lovers. Not original. Not inspiring. But it was 
ne so excellently that it made the best bit of Radio Eireann 
ening for that day. But of course drama is a section in itself, 
ith its own rules and criteria. The Topical Talks are usually good 
. With reference to these talks and indeed to Film Magazine 
If, I would again like to point out that Maxwell Sweeney remains 
Broadcaster with a capital B. He is interested and interesting— 
ays. He cares. He communicates. Rambling or droning away in 
lation, unwitting or unheeding of your unseen audience is a 
ice only to be used on rare occasions and for certain subjects 
it should never be a substitute for communication. We have, 


course, P. P. O’Reilly and Jack Jones has a style of his own. 

t why hasn’t Joe Linnane developed and been developed more? 

d Petronella O’ Flanagan? 

But this is not the place for listing names. It is the place for posing 
tions in the hope of finding a solution that will give Irish 
adcasting vigour and impact. We want Radio Fireann. We need 
io Eireann, There was a poem about Ireland’s political future 
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that talked glowingly of the time when “‘the nations ope to us thej 
queenly circle”, Well, they did and now they will open the queenlj,, 
circle of television broadcasting and let us in and we have to be wortlhy 
admitting. I cannot believe we have not got great riches to give. 

ANTOINETTE FORTUNE | 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Monkstown, Co. Dublin 
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AVING recently received several enquiries for advice on buyin " 
a projector, we approached Mr. John Underwood of Roche ; 
Chemists, who kindly provided facilities to test the vario 
filmstrip projectors in current supply. The results of this fact-findin 
foray are printed below in the hope that they will be of some help Boe 
a prospective purchaser in selecting a projector to fit his own is 
dividual needs, preferences and purse. 

Before coming to particulars, several points should be noted, | 

(1) Projectors are often sold without lamps and this fact must bf, 
born in mind when comparing prices. The price list for one popula, 
brand of lamp is as follows: 150 watt, £1.11.10; 300 watt, £2.7.11,, 
500 watt, £3.2.4; 1000 watt, £4.3.4. These prices may seem Ur , 
reasonably high but unfortunately they are typical. There is a i 
a Japanese brand called Kondo which is about half the price a bes 
an: English brand called Atlas which is somewhere in betweenl, 
they seem to be quite as good as the dearer makes. 

(2) Lenses of 8-5 cm. or 10 cm. focal length are normally fitted: Hite 
standard but longer or shorter lenses can often be ordered in theij,,,, 
place, or at least as extra equipment. A 10 cm. lens throws a pictur ’ 

4 ft. 8 ins. wide at a distance of 20 feet. Shorter lenses throw wi 
longer lenses narrower pictures at the same distance. Thus if 0 ‘ 
needs a big picture in a small space, a shorter lens must be used 
contrariwise, a longer lens may be needed in long classrooms 0; 
halls where the projector must be placed far from the screen. | 

(3) The intensity of light thrown by a projector depends on man 
factors besides the wattage of the lamp used. In order to make so 
comparison between the power of different projectors we 
quoting a figure in foot candles for each model. This figure hap 

to be a measure of the incident light thrown on a screen area 0 
1 x 3 feet by the unloaded projector with standard lens and mask 

for single frame filmstrips. These particular conditions are oa 
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significant in themselves; what is_ significant is: the comparisol a 
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htivhich can be made under standardised conditions. For instance, 
“Iihe figure of 400 ft-cs (foot-candles) for the Aldisette 500 watt and 
TNO ft-cs for the Aldis 1000 watt shows surprisingly enough that the 
Aldisette is more powerful, the difference being a superior condenser 
system. This comparison must not be pressed to very fine limits 
however as lamps can vary in output even when new and of the 
ame wattage and make. 

(4) Where a slide carrier is mentioned in the inclusive price: it 
. means that you have to take it whether you want it or not. At’ any 
llfate the strip carrier should always be specifically ordered as it is 
he hormally regarded as an accessory. 
out (5) There are two kinds of filmstrips, double frame with pictures 
"aX 1} ins. and single frame with pictures half the size. A strip 
“arrier should be equipped with a mask for single frame strips. 
Most strips in fact are single frame, yet in our experience this mask 
s rarely supplied unless one especially asks for it. 
(6) If it is intended sometimes to show two or more strips in 
fapid succession to a large group, it is worthwhile investing in a 

nd strip carrier. At the best of times it is a tricky job to empty 
ind reload one quickly; it is more than tricky when the members 
f a large audience are craning their necks to watch the operation. 
ith most projectors the transition from one strip to the other is 
t effected by taking out one carrier and slipping in another which 
already been loaded. If a third strip is being used an assistant 
, si reload the first carrier while the show goes on. A cheaper 

t 


1, 
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ernative is to purchase two extra spools if and when they can be 
lought separately. 

UN (7) Other things being equal, a powerful eeeinie is the best to 

y. In a classroom where a 150 will do, a 300 will do better. In a 
4 ge clubroom or parish hall a 300 at least will be “arama Pe 
star. Aldis Brothers, Birmingham, England, 
watt. 100 ft-cs. Convection cooled; with strip carrier and lamp, £22.15.0. 

£2.2.6. 

210’ ft-cs."Blower cooled; strip and lamp, £26.15.0. Case, 
300° ft-cs. Blower" cooled; with’ strip carrier “and lamp, £36.1 6. Case, 
cessories Slide” carrier, £1.5.0. Strip carrier, £3.10.0. The standard lens is 
cm., but 5, 15, 20, 25, and 30 cm. lenses are also available. $244 
10 These three models are basically similar in construction. They 
oifobably stand hacking about better than most models and this may 
lain why they are so popular in schools. The strip carrier is 
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crude compared to some German models but adequate. The blow 
is a bit noisy. 


ALDISETTE 
150 watt. 110 ft-cs. Convection cooled; with strip carrier and lamp, £16.109 - 
Case, £1.17.6. 
300 watt. 200 ft-cs. Blower cooled; with strip carrier and lamp, £21.17.6. 
£2.2.6. 
500 watt. 400 ft-cs. Extraction cooled with strip carrier and lamp, £28.194 
Case, £2.7.6. 
Accessories Slide carrier, £1.10.0. Strip carrier, £3.10.0. The standard lens 
8-5 cm., but 10 and 13-5 cm. lenses are also available. 

This is a newer series than the Star, smaller, lighter and m 
powerful. The spring on the strip carrier we tested was very w 


and the fan on the 500 sounded like a hair drier. 


IKOLUX. Zeiss Ikon, Stuttgart, Germany. 
150 watt. 100 ft-cs. Convection cooled; with slide and strip carrier, £23.0.0. 
300 watt. 220 ft-cs. Blower cooled; with slide and strip carrier, £29.0.0. 
Accessories Case, £3.8.0. Strip carrier, £4.0.0. The price quoted is for an 8-5 
lens. 10 and 15 cm. lenses are also available. 

A well-made instrument with a famous name and a price to 


it. 


LEITZ PRADO. Ernst Leitz, Wetzlar, Germany. 
150 watt. 125 ft-cs. Convection cooled; with case, slide and strip carrier, £22.13 5 
ro ~ ig 380 ft-cs. Blower cooled; with slide and strip carrier, £36.13.0. A 
Accessories Strip carrier, £3.3.0. 8-5 and 10 cm. lenses are optional for the 1 
The price quoted for the 500 is for a 10 cm. lens, but there is a choice of 
other lenses from 8-5 to 20 cm. 

The 150 is a tiny projector but its performance belies its size. 
500 is the one to choose if you want the best and can afford it 
Needless to say there is a wealth of accessories and if you wai 
still more power it can be stepped up 25% with a transformer 
and a 110 volt lamp. One cautionary note however: if what yo 
need is not in stock in the country you may have to wait severd 
months. This we know from sad experience. 


LIESEGANG FANTAX. Ed. Liesegang, Dusseldorf, Germany. 
150 watt. 95 ft-cs. Convection cooled with slide and strip carrier, £23.2.6. 
300 watt. 220 ft-cs. Blower cooled with slide and strip carrier, £29.5.6. C 
Accessories Case, £3.8.6. Strip carrier, £2.19.6. 8:5 or 10 cm. lenses optional 
Both projectors are of similar cast aluminium construction, wel jy 


designed, small, light but strong; good but expensive. 
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NORIS TRUMPF. Ernst Plank, Niirnberg, Germany. 
150 watt. 32 ft-cs. Convection cooled; with slide and strip carrier, lamp and 
case, £12.12.0. 
150 watt. 130 ft-cs. As above, with improved optical system, £17.10.0. 
300 watt. 200 ft-cs. Blower cooled; with slide and strip carriers, lamp, and Case, 
£25.10.0. 

The three models are similar in appearance and all are good value 


| though the cheaper 150 would hardly be much use outside a living 


d it 


yor 
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al 


regnum coelorum. 
is Molua: Sicut enim pavimentum scopa cotidie tegitur, ita anima 


room. The motor in the 300 is nearly inaudible; there is also a 
built-in device to lengthen the life of the lamp. 


SUPER ORLUX. Germany. 
150 watt. 110 ft-cs. Convection cooled ; with case, slide and strip carriers, £13.12.6. 
300 watt. 250 ft-cs. Blower cooled; with case, slide and strip carriers, £17.12.6. 
Accessories Strip carrier, £1.12.6. 

Both models are of plastic construction, camouflaged to look 


| like metal. One wonders how they would survive a hard knock or 


fall—maybe as well as any other, we just don’t know: experiments 
in this respect are not to be recommended with any projector. They 
are certainly great value. The 300 is equipped with a lamp protection 
device, a power outlet for other equipment and a very quiet motor. 


UNOSCOP FOCAL. Aktiebolaget Frits Weist & Co., Stockholm, Sweden. 
250 watt. 100 ft-cs. Convection cooled; with slide and strip carriers, £17.17.6. 
500 watt. 200 ft-cs. Blower cooled; with slide and strip carriers, £24.7.6. 
Accessories No case is available; however the case for the Aldis 1000 watt is 
suitable. Strip carrier, £1.17.6. The price quoted is for an 8-5 cm. lens. 10, 13-5, 
20 and 25 cm. lenses are also available. 


This Swedish projector is comparatively new in this country. 
The 250-watt model can be converted to a 500 by the addition of a 
blower unit and this may be a consideration where money is tight 
at the moment. What surprises us is the low candle power. 

EAMONN CASEY 
St. John’s, Limerick 
JOSEPH DUNN 
84 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


Dicta sanctorum 
Colmcille: Nemo dormiens coronabitur et nemo securus possidet 


cotidiana confessione. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Under the patronage of the Archbishop of Dublin a conference 
designed for priests on the general theme “The Priest and Mental 
Health” will be held in the Saint John of God Psychiatric Hospital, 
Stillorgan, County Dublin from 17—21 October next. The subjects 
to be treated promise to be of special interest. to priests whose 
duties bring them in touch with psychological and emotional' 
problems. “Alcoholism”, “The Chaplain in the Mental Hospital”, 
“Marriage Problems”, “Sexual Deviations’—are some of the 
questions to be discussed. Speakers include Dr. E. B. Strauss of 


London; Professor E. F. O’Doherty, U.C.D.; Professor P. F| 
Cremin, Maynooth; Doctors John Dunne, P. D. J. Holland, P. D,| - 


McCarthy, S. D. McGrath and John McKenna of Dublin. 
Because the conference is intended as a joint approach on the 

part of medical and religious specialists in this field, participation | 

by the members will be essential for its success. For that reason the 


number of participants must be limited. Those who are interested} | 


are therefore advised to write without delay for further information 
to: The Secretary, Stillorgan Conference, Saint John of God 
Hospital, Stillorgan, County Dublin. Registration will close after 
the first fifty applications have been received. 

Wednesday 19 October is given over to lectures of special interest 
to Religious Superiors, Directors of Vocations, Novice Masters and 
Retreat Directors, attendance at which is possible for those not 
wishing to attend on other days. The programme of this day’s 
lectures is: ‘Early Symptoms of Psychological Disorder” (Dr. S. D. 
McGrath); “Psychoanalysis, Psychotherapy and Spiritual Direction” 
(Professor E. F. O’Doherty); “Scruples—The Spiritual and Psy- 
chiatric Problem” (Rev. J. R. M. Nolan); “Personality and Vocation 


—Selection Processes” (Dr. John McKenna). The panel of four| 


speakers will be available after each of these lectures to answer 
questions. 


* * * 


Dame Monica Hague, O.S.B., c/o Nurse Keenan, 16 Church Street, ' 
Adlington, Nr. Chorley, Lancashire, England, writes: 


I am a widow Benedictine nun, a crippled invalid now who had 
a son, Father Robin Hague, S.J. for thirty-three years in the Madurai 
Mission, S. India, till his death a few years ago. I am besieged with 
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requests for THE FURROW from the missioners. Could you do any- 
thing to help to get subscribers to forward their copy when finished 
with to c/o The Reverend Procurator, $.J., Jesuit College, Madurai, 


§. India? He will send it to missioners or give addresses to which to 


send it. 


Reverend W. Forde, S.M., Catholic Mission, Moamoa, aot, 


_ Western Samoa, via San Francisco, writes: 


Would you make an appeal on my behalf? We are endeavouring 
to keep our library up to date and to supply certain departments 
with extra copies. We shall be prepared to pay for any supplies sent. 
By this I mean bound volumes of the IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 
(since 1958), The New (English) Commentary on Holy Scripture, 


' second-hand books (useful for the priest), especially e.g. Theology 


of Saint Paul, Church History, Canon Law (recent comm.), Canon 
Sheehan’s novels and such like. ... 


Ave Verum 


Mile failte romhat, a Choirp an Tiarna, . 

A Mhic do shiolraigh 6n Oigh is ~ agus is mine, 
Is é do bhss-sa 
Ar chrann na Pdise 

D’fhuascail siol Eabha agus do bhascaigh coir. 


A thousand welcomes, Body of the Lord, O Son born of 
the Virgin most gentle and fair. It was your death on the 
tree of the Passion that freed the children of Eve and van- 
quished son. 
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Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic Church. An Historical Outline, 
Hubert Jedin. Translated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Edinburgh and 
London: Nelson. Pp. 254. Price 21/-. 

Dr. HusertT JEDIN is well known as the historian of Trent; the first volume 
of his history of the council was done into English by Dom Ernest and 
published in 1957. His outline of the twenty ecumenical councils is exactly 
the kind of thing an educated person would like to have. He is never too 
technical nor does he stray from his theme into the byways of history; he 
picks out and analyses the ever-recurring yet varying pattern which 
councils have been in the vast tapestry of the Church’s history. 

The first four councils were markedly different from all the others in 
that they formulated the basic dogmas of Christianity, yet they were all 
convened by the Byzantine emperor and approved only later by the pope. 
But papal approval during the first millennium and for long after did not 
mean what it means now. Even as late as 1538 Cardinal Jacobazzi, in his 
work De Concilio, omitted the first and second councils of the Lateran 
as well as that of Basle from the list. 

The great councils of the Middle Ages grew out of the synods held by 
the reforming popes. The wider these “‘general’’ synods became in subject- 
matter and representation, the greater was their authority. Saint Gregory 
VII invited French and northern Italian bishops to Rome in 1075 and soon 
abbots, proxies of cathedral chapters and even laymen began to take their 
place among the bishops. By 1123, when the investiture conflict had been 
settled, it was only natural that an event so important should be ratified by 
a great gathering of bishops and they came, some three hundred of them, 
from places as far apart as Lincoln, Huesca and Jerusalem. Even the 
Great Khan of the Mongols, who was said to have leanings towards 
Christianity, was invited to Second Lyons in 1274; yet Fourth Lateran 
in 1215 was the first to be planned deliberately as an ecumenical council. 

Vienne (1311-12) marked the end of the great medieval assemblies of 
the reforming papacy. Already the conciliar theory was in the air, the 
idea that these gatherings were “representative” of members of the Church , 
as is a parliament in a modern democracy. The decrees of Constance 
(1414-18) were headed “‘ecclesiam universalem repraesentans” and the 
Great Schism, which this assembly brought to an end, was due to a 
weakening of the central authority, brought about by this very idea. The 
threat of a general council now became a political weapon; neither Leo X 
nor his cousin Clement VII, faced with the revolt of Luther, could be 
persuaded that any good could come from such an assembly. It was | 
widely believed that only a council and not the pope could pronounce the 
last word on Luther; the pope, being a party to the dispute, could neither 
call a council nor preside at it! Yet Trent put all other councils in the shade. 
Its influence, Dr. Jedin says, was all the more decisive because it was an 
outwardly modest act of self-examination and self-renewal. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the Vatican council (1869-70) will 
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be the best guide to the forthcoming assembly. Like Trent it had its 
Congregations of Theologians, its General Congregations and its Solemn 
Sessions but in many other respects the Second Vatican will be different. 
The world has become a very small place in the last century and so the 
problems of the Church universal are much more the concern of all. The 
“wind of change” is blowing through the traditional missionary continents, 
Africa and Asia; the European “image’’ which Christianity presents and 
the need for accommodation to local civilisations will have to be examined. 

Councils have had to put up with eccentrics and even intriguers; they 
have been used by politicians and feared by them. Sometimes ‘“‘parties” 
have played a providential role. For instance, in 1870 the middle party 
facilitated the clarification and the determination of the limits of papal 
infallibility. But the permanent element which has characterised all the 
councils has been the co-operation of head and members in the apostolic 
mission of teaching all nations. The tightening of discipline which the 
definition of papal infallibility meant, has not brought about the end of 
councils as had been prophesied. The personal responsibility of Christians 
for the lives they lead will always justify the existence and function of 
general councils in the life of the Church. 

Here then is a competent and readable account of ecumenical councils. 
It would be difficult to imagine how it could be bettered. There are a few 
minor errors: Constantine for Constantius II (p. 22), Constantine III for 
Constantine IV (p. 46), John Peter Olivi for Peter John (p. 100), and the 
last refuge of Peter de Luna (Benedict XIII) is wrongly described (p. 118) 
as a mountain fortress. It is a small peninsula, off Castellon de la Plana, 
which is an island at full tide. 

WILLIAM HALLIDEN 
Dalgan Park, Navan 


The Sacred Heart. A commentary on Haurietis Aquas. Alban J. Dachauer, 
S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 1959. Pp. viii +209. 
$4.25. 

The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord Jesus Christ. John Croiset, 
S.J. Translated by Reverend Patrick O’Connell, B.D. Second edition. 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota: The Radio Replies Press Society. 1959. 

_ Pp. xv +268. No price marked. 

“PROVIDED it be correctly understood and practised as We have explained 

it”: on the fulfilment of this condition depends, according to the late Holy 

Father, the spread and efficacy in our day of devotion to the Sacred Heart. 


' Haurietis Aquas therefore, in which Pius XII did so much for the devotion 


by emphasising its roots in Scripture and Tradition and hence its ‘‘out- 
standingly Christian character’’, calls for careful study as an authoritative 
norm by which all (the already devout as well as the critical) must test 
and correct their idea of the devotion. Father Dachauer’s book provides 
a useful and welcome aid for such study of the encyclical: a paragraph by 
paragraph commentary which is simple and straightforward, direct and 
devotional, and which would fully realise its author’s spiritual and pastoral 
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550 THE FURROW 
aims, were it not (for the prospective Irish reader at least) so prohibitively 
priced. 


The significance of Jean Croiset’s La dévotion au Sacré-Coeur de Notre- 
Seigneur lies chiefly in the fact that we have in it the first doctrinal exposé 
ever attempted of devotion to the Sacred Heart as understood by Saint 
Margaret Mary Alacoque (correspondent and spiritual friend of the 
author) and the chief source to which the early growth and spread of this 
devotion must be attributed. In more recent times it has had this special 
significance that (though not the work of a Jansenist!) it stresses love and 
not Christ’s heart of flesh as the object of the devotion and indeed expressly 
states that “on ne prend ici ce mot de coeur que dans le sens figuré’’. 

The nineteenth-century English translation of this spiritual classic having 
been based on an adaptation of the original and copies of it being in any 
case quite rare, Father O’Connell deserves our sincere gratitude for having 
made the full work available to English-speaking readers. His translation 
reads satisfactorily and in one important passage at least he has rescued the 
author’s thought from the linguistic ignorance or theological prejudice of 
a previous translator. The French sentence quoted above does not mean: 
“this word heart should not be understood here in the figurative sense 
merely” (as the English translator of Bainvel’s La dévotion au Sacré-Coeur 
de Jésus rendered it) but rather, as Father O’Connell translates: “the word 
‘heart’ is taken here only in the figurative sense”. “* 

HURLEY 
Milltown Park, Dublin nr 


Man, The Saint. J. Urteaga. Chicago-Dublin-London: Scepter. 1959. 
Pp. 218. Price 15/-. 
Tuis is a translation of a book famous in Spain: El Valor Divino de lo 
Humano. The more abstract Spanish title conveys more clearly the theme 
of the book than does the English title, for from beginning to end the 
author is insisting that in order to be a man of God one must begin by 
being a man. “Grace does not destroy nature but perfects it”, said Saint 
Thomas: this was not merely a rostrum phrase, rather is it one of his most 
deliberate and fundamental attitudes. One has only to read the wonderful 
passage in which he fuses the Christian concept of humility with the 
Aristotelian concept of magnanimity to see how courageously and whole- 
heartedly he accepted the natural as the ground of the supernatural. 
This noble and complete concept of Christian perfection is always in 
danger of being lost, for the Pharisee is always with us. Always with us is 
the “solid, religious man” who suspects every manifestation of greatness 
of soul in others, “the pious woman” whose prayers weave a sort of 
cocoon about her own ego. How different were the saints when they appear 
as they truly were—how large in mind, how generous of heart, how noble 
in aspiration, how careless of honour in the service of God, how much in 
love with justice and truth! 
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- Father Urteaga’s book is a call to man to find Christ by first finding 
themselves. “‘A real Christian”, he tells us, ‘“‘not merely can but is seriously 
obliged to develop a personality—his own individual personality. He 
must retain his own particular character, his mannerisms, without any 
artificial affectations. He must keep his own likes, his dislikes, his own 
sensitivity. In short, he must keep everything that is human in him provided 
that it is not a barrier between himself and God” (p. 39). 

It will be clear from the passage just quoted that Father Urteaga’s 
style is affirmative rather than analytic. He has no time to distinguish, 
refine, soften down harsh expressions. He is a man with a message and 
he forces the reader either to accept his message as it stands or throw the 
book away. It is a book for the young not for the old, still less for the 
middle-aged. It is the kind of book that might well change a young man’s 
whole attitude to life. Only he must not be the kind of young man who 
has already come to look down on the world. 

NoeEL-DERMOT O” DONOGHUE 


Gayfield, Dublin 


The Mass: A Liturgical Commentary. Canon A. Croegaert. London: Burns 
and Oates. Vol. 1, Pp. 251; Vol. 2, Pp. 311. Price 30/- per volume. 

THESE two volumes are the abridged, revised English translation of Canon 
Croegaert’s Les Rites et Les Priéres du saint Sacrifice de la Messe, a work 
which has earned for itself the title of “the encyclopaedia of the Mass”’. 

The title is at once an indication of the book’s value and its limitations. 
Since it takes up each ceremony and text of the Roman Mass, places them 
in their historical setting and explains both their literal and symbolical 
meaning and since it also covers all matters related to the Mass—the 
altar, church plate and furnishings, vestments, the ancient Roman 
Stations—readers will readily agree that it has all the qualities of the 
encyclopaedia, especially if they are looking for the out of the way piece 
of information. But encyclopaedias can confuse by their mass of details 
and they can’t always incorporate every new discovery and the work under 
review suffers from some of these disadvantages. For instance, Canon 
Croegaert’s original work in French was finished before Father Jungmann 
published his Missarum Sollemnia but the revised English translation coming 
out many years after Father Jungmann’s book still takes no account of 
this authoritative study of the Mass. However it has been brought into 
line with all the official liturgical and rubrical reforms of recent years, 
though p. 54 (Vol. 1) seems to envisage the unreformed Holy Week rite, 


| p. 103 (Vol. 2) takes no account of the changed rubrics of the Preface and 


p. 220 (Vol. 2) wrongly separates the Sanctus from the Benedictus. 

The good encylopaedic qualities of this work are best shown in its 
treatment of the prayers of the Mass, especially the Roman collects and 
the various forms of the Canon prayer. We are given satisfyingly long 
extracts which show us the Christian communities at worship throughout 
the.ages and which enable us to savour again what Father Lebreton calls 
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the abiding qualities of liturgical prayer: “biblical, traditional, respecting 
and loving the past and at the same time throbbing with new hopes and 
joys” (p. 145, Vol. 2). 

In his exposition of the general theology of the Mass in the sacrament- 
alist school of Abbot Vonier, Canon Croegaert has some timely corrections 
of unbalanced eucharistic attitudes and devotions such as result, for 
instance, from regarding the Consecration solely as the act which gives 
us the Real Presence: ‘The primarily sacrificial, oblatory orientation of the 
Mass has, however, all too often been forgotten: we reverse it absolutely, 
applying it entirely to ourselves, relating it to our own ends, ‘our spiritual 
profit’. Voided of the element of offering, the Mass appears to be merely 
a pious ‘exercise’ in which the priest exercises his power to change bread 
into the body and wine into the blood of Christ—a ceremony which is 
productive of communions, assuring us of a supply of consecrated hosts” 
(p. 219, Vol. 2). On the other hand, the excellent section on the Communion 
rite emphasises that the reception of Holy Communion should be the 
fullness of participation in the sacrifice and not a pious exercise indepen- 
dent of the Mass. 

There are a few misprints and shortcomings which must be noted. On 
p. 46 (Vol. 1) “Constantine” should read ‘“‘Charlemagne” ; on p. 103 (Vol. 
1), line 8 from the bottom, ‘“‘responsorial’”’ should read ‘“‘antiphonal’’. In 
his chapters on the Canon of the Mass the author gives no adequate 
explanation of the signs of the Cross; his explanation of the addition— 
pro quibus tibi offerimus—is unacceptable; he notes the absence of a 
finite verb in the Communicantes but offers no solution; his treatment of 
the Epiklesis problem is too facile, leaning too heavily on dogmatic 
assertion and ignoring well-known historical and philological data; it is 
misleading to talk of the Pater Noster as being “‘an extension of the 
thanksgiving and offering of the Canon” (p. 251, Vol. 2). 

Though both volumes are handsomely produced the price seems 


excessive. 
MICHAEL HARTY 


Maynooth 


Irisleabhar Muighe Nuadhat. Manuat: Cuallacht Chuilm Cille. Pp. 111+ 
xxvii. Price 3/-. 

THE new series of AN tIRISLEABHAR which began in 1953 is continued with 

distinction in this issue. In many ways it is better than its predecessors 

in that several of the articles have a permanent value not found in the more 

general articles of previous issues. 

An tAthair Donnchadh O Floinn opens up a whole new vista of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Ireland in the finely written An Dd 
Ghaeltacht. This article alone makes the magazine worthwhile. But there 
are several others. Réamonn O Muireadhaigh’s list of Bardic Poets in 
Munster is something which no student of Celtic Studies may ignore. It 
supplements the previous work of O’Rahilly published in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy (vol. 36), 
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An tAthair Colman O Huallachain writes on Nationalism in Ireland and 
this article has even already got wide praise for the admirable way he 
sets out the fundamentals of the question. Caoimhin O Danachair writes 
on Holy Wells in Ireland and An tAthair Peadar de Birt, writing on an 
eighteenth century free-school in Kilkenny, brings to light one of the 
fascinating sidelights of the history of Irish Education which flash out so 
often from the literature of the time. The general reader will appreciate 
An tAthair Mac Doinnléibhe’s article on Fermanagh most of all. It is an 


example of lively writing not found enough in Irish. 

Twenty-one articles in all—an excellent three shillings worth. One 
wonders indeed if the very low price is not damaging the prestige of the 
magazine. A rise in the price would not, I think, damage circulation and 
might enable the editors to improve the book in some points. Much 
improvement must be made concerning misprints, which are frequent and 
distressing. And perhaps a lower quality of paper than the imitation art 
used would make for easier reading. If sewing could be used for the 
inding, instead of side-stapling, it would help a lot to improve the 


CAOIMHIN MAC CIONNAITH 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Cardinal Stritch Story (Marie Cecilia Buehrle. Milwaukee: The 
ruce Publishing Company. Pp. 197. $3.95). The Cardinal Stritch Story is 
engrossing chronicle of the chief events in the life of the great Irish- 
erican Cardinal who died in 1958, just after he had been appointed 
o-Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. 
gives us vivid, if somewhat flowery and imaginative pictures of the 
t occasions in his career, together with many quotations from his 
mouncements on a wide variety of subjects. Perhaps its title should have 
n “Cardinal Stritch Stories” for nearly every one of the sixty chapters 
ins explosively with a pen picture of some scene in the Cardinal’s life, 
ot very obviously related to what goes before. While this makes the book 
ry readable it also tends to make it appear disjointed, especially for 
yone not familiar with the American background. One of the merits 
the book is that it makes us wish for more—particularly more infor- 
tion regarding the Cardinal’s spiritual life. What we are told about— 
is daily Holy Hour and his quiet and gentle manner in the midst of a 

y life—makes it clear that Cardinal Stritch was not only a great but a 
ty holy man, 
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"ROADS AVENUES - PATHS PLAYGROUNDS 


ATTENTION 


We operate a free preview service on all our FILMSTRIPS which 
cover a wide range of subjects, i. Geography, se a Religion, 
Arts, Mathematics, Science, Psychology, etc. 
JUST RELEASED 
The National Dublin. 30 Frames Inco 25/- 


FILM SERVICES LTD. 


FILM HOUSE, 13 LORD ®0OWARD STREET, DUBLIN 
PHONE 51828/55048 
- The in Audio Projectors, Daylight 
ete. 
' Let us demonstrate for you in your own school. 
Write for Catalogue to Dept. T.F./F.S. 


Whethe: ements call for the si single-colowr 
= equipment and or, 
tion which iden ne printing. 
your requirements in: 
ens, pencils and stationery of character; 
%& Wrapping papers and twines; 
Reli incl a wide selection of Missats and 
uding 


Your esteemed enquiries will receive our careful and prempt attention. 
DOLLARD PRINTINGHOUSE DUBLIN, LTD. 
Wellington Quay, Dublin. Phone: 79414-5-6-7 
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